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HELENA 


By 
EVELYN WAUGH 


Constantine's Great Treat 





come to the Jubilee. The invitation had been sent as a 

matter of form. The acceptance caused perturbation 
among the chamberlains. None of them had ever seen her, but 
one thing was certain; there were far too many women about 
the court already. There was the Empress Fausta, always a 
trouble-maker. It had been a bad day when Constantine gave 
the Lateran Palace to the Pope and moved her with all her 
children to the Palatine. There was Constantia, the Emperor’s 
half-sister, the widow of Licinius; her presence and her sons’ was 
a continual, painful reminder of the circumstances of his death. 
There were Anastasia and Eutropia and the wives of Julius 
Constantius and Dalmatius, four ladies who set problems of 
precedence. There was no room at the Palatine Palace for the 
Empress Helena. 

After much discussion they hit on the Sessorian Palace, a 
splendid old house with a large garden, on the walls, near the 
Theatre Royal. The neighbourhood was slummy, but it was not 
to be expected that a woman of her years would go out much. 
The chamberlains set to work filling it with valuable furniture. 

To reach this dower-house from the Flaminian Gate Helena 
had to cross the whole of Rome, up the Corso, under the slope 
of the Capitol, through the Forum, past the Colosseum, out 
through the old walls to the Celian hill, through the arches of 
the Claudian aqueduct, at last to her’ grand and lonely lodging. 
The way was cleared for her on her first arrival, but everywhere 
from balconies and side streets rose the hum and chatter of a 
million and a half Romans, and everywhere behind the facades 
of the temples and the historic buildings of the Republic stood 


™ From a forthcoming novel to be published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 


N o one had really expected the Empress Dowager to 
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the huge, new, shabby apartment houses, island-blocks ten stories 
high made of rubble and timber, sub-let and subdivided, 
tottering with the weight of humanity. 

It was spring and everywhere fountains were playing amon 
the falling smuts. But Rome was not beautiful. Compared with 
Tréves it seemed gross and haphazard. Beauty would come later. 
For centuries the spoils of the world had flowed into the city, 
piled up and lost themselves there. For centuries to come they 
would be dispersed and disfigured. The city would be burned 
and pillaged and deserted, and her marble stripped for the kiln. 
Her streets would silt up, gypsies would bivouac under her 
broken arches, and goats pick their path between thorn and fallen 
statuary. Then Beauty would come. She was on the way, far 
distant still, saddling under the paling stars for the huge journey 
of more than a thousand years. She would come in her own time, 
capricious, adorable wanderer, and briefly make her home on 
the seven hills. 

Meanwhile there was the mob. Not on her first arrival in the 
curtained litter, but later when, contrary to expectation, she 
tirelessly followed the tourists’ round, Helena daily saw more 
men and women than ever before in the total sum of her lifetime. 

The Romans emerged at first dawn filling the streets and 
seeming to live there until sundown. After dark came the carriers’ 
carts and farm wagons rolling to market by torch-light all the 
night through. The city was always overcrowded, but now for 
the jubilee there was added a huge press of officials and sight- 
seers, hucksters and crooks, paying anything for a roof, sleeping 
anywhere; a motley lot, grasping and pushing and peering 
everywhere, Levantines, Berbers, blacks, amid the etiolated and 
stunted progeny of the slums. A few years earlier Helena would 
have shrunk from them, would have had a posse of guards 
whacking and barging to clear a little cloister for her to move 
and breathe in. “Odi profanum volgus et arceo.” That was an 
echo from the old empty world. There was no hate in her now 
and nothing round her was quite profane. She could not dispense 
with her guard, but she mitigated their roughness, and always 
her heart was beyond them, over their big shoulders, in the 
crowd. When she heard Mass at the Lateran basilica—as she often 
did in preference to her private chapel—she went without 
ostentation and stood simply in the congregation. She was in 
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Rome as a pilgrim and she was surrounded by friends. There 
was no way of telling them. There was nothing in their faces. 
A Thracian or a Teuton might stop a fellow-countryman in the 
streets, embrace him and speak of home in his own language. 
Not so Helena and the Christians. The intimate family circle of 
which she was a member bore no mark of kinship. The barrow- 
man grilling his garlic sausages in the gutter, the fuller behind 
his reeking public pots, the lawyer or the lawyer’s clerk, might 
each and all be one with the Empress Dowager in the Mystical 
Body. And the abounding heathen might in any hour become 
one with them. There was no mob, only a vast multitude of 
souls, clothed in a vast variety of body, milling about in the 
Holy City, in the See of Peter. 

Helena had not travelled light. A great caravan preceded her, 
a great household accompanied her on the road. More stores, 
more furniture and a second complete household awaited her at 
the Sessorian Palace. It took some time to settle in and, meanwhile, 
before order was properly established, visitors began to arrive. 

Constantine did not come himself. He sent the Lord Chamber- 
lain to greet her outside the gates. He sent a daily message of 
enquiry and duty. He expressed the hope of calling on her as 
soon as she was composed after her journey. But he did not 
come. Nor did Crispus. Nor did Pope Sylvester who was a near 
neighbour. She sent the Pope gifts. He sent a blessing, but 
remained at home. It was not a very easy time for him. If he 
emerged he would have to take part in the celebrations, and it 
was never quite certain beforehand whether Constantine’s cele- 
brations would be Christian or pagan. Augurs cropped up. There 
was no recognized protocol for the right treatment of an 
unbaptized convert—one, indeed, who was not yet formally 
admitted as a catechumen—who was at the same time a stupen- 
dous benefactor, an amateur of theology and the pagan Pontifex 
Maximus. Moreover, preposterous and highly embarrassing 
rumours were going about that Sylvester had recently cured the 
Emperor of leprosy. So the Pope pleaded ill-health and stayed 
at home conferring with his architects about the new basilicas. 

The Empress Fausta was the first to call. She came indeed all 
too early, on the very evening of Helena’s arrival, laden with 
fragile, expensive gifts, her eyes sharp with curiosity. It was not 
her habit to consider the convenience of others. Her mother-in- 
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law might be weary from the journey, the house might be in 
disorder, but Fausta intended to be there first, to size up the 
old lady. 

Helena greeted her rather distantly. There were many stories 
in circulation about Fausta’s moral character, but stories of that 
kind did not reach Helena. She saw her, rather, as the symbol 
of something even more unlovely; an epitome of the high politics 
of the age. 

Fausta’s grandfather had been a nameless illiterate; her father, 
the odious Maximian. It was for an older sister of hers that 
Constantius had divorced Helena. For Fausta Constantine had 
divorced Minervina. There had been one motive only in that 
marriage, to solemnize the friendship of Constantine with her 
father and her brother Maxentius. Maximian he had strangled 
at Marseilles; Maxentius, a little later, he drowned in the Tiber. 
And somehow out of all that ritual of peace-making there 
survived one relic, this fat common little woman, Empress of 
the world; like a doll floating on the water where a ship had 
floundered. 

She stood a full head shorter than Helena and dimpled when 
she smiled. Left alone she would have been unremarkably plain, 
but the beauty specialist had been to work on her. She glittered 
and pouted, “like a great gold-fish,” Helena thought. But Fausta 
smiled, unconscious of the impression she gave. She was deter- 
mined to be agreeable. She had her vices and her plans. At the 
moment she had a mission. The craze was theology and things 
had not gone well for her protégés in theological circles. The 
Empress Dowager might be a valuable ally. It was essential to 
put the whole question to her in the right light, before anyone 
else got at her. 

“Sylvester?” she said with a wave of her plump white hand. 
“Oh yes, of course you'll have to meet him. It’s only polite. And 
of course we all respect his office. But he’s not a man of any 
personal distinction, I assure you. If he’s ever declared a saint they 
ought to commemorate him on the last day of the year. A 
thoroughly holy, simple old man. No one has a word against 
him except that, frankly, between ourselves, he is something of 
a bore. I’m all for holiness, of course. Everyone is now. But 
after all one is human. I’m sure in Heaven, when we're all holy, 
I shall be very pleased to spend hours on end with Sylvester. 
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Here on earth one does want a little something besides, don’t 
you think? Now take the Eusebiuses. They’re some sort of 
cousin and absolute pets, both of them. I mean, you feel they are 
one of us. I’ve got Nicomedia with me here. He’s under a sort 
of cloud and has to keep away from his diocese for the time 
being. Such luck for.us. I'll bring him round to see you. Caesarea 
couldn’t come. He’s the literary one and terribly busy. They’re 
both very much upset at the moment. You see everything went 
wrong last year at Nicaea. It was terribly important. I don’t 
exactly know why. Sylvester isn’t interested in that sort of thing. 
He didn’t even trouble to go himself, just sent deputies, and they 
were no help. You see none of the western bishops have got a 
new idea into their heads. They just say: “This is the faith we were 
taught. It is what’s always been taught. And that’s that.’ I mean, 
they don’t realize they've got to move with the times. It’s no 
use trying to puncture the horologium. The Church isn’t a hole- 
and-corner thing any more. It’s the official imperial religion. 
What they were taught may have been all very well in the 
catacombs, but now we have to deal with a much more 
sophisticated type of mind altogether. I don’t pretend to under- 
stand what it’s all about, but I know the Council was a great 
disappointment even to Gracchus.” 

“Gracchus ?” 

“My dear, we always call Him Gracchus. Security, you know. 
Walls have ears. One can’t be too careful after that last silly 
proclamation positively encouraging informers. It just isn’t done 
to use His name. It makes everyone feel so awkward. Of course 
you and I could, but one gets out of the habit. 

“Well, you know what Gracchus’s Greek is like. He can get 
along all right giving orders and all that kind of thing—garrison 
Greek as they call it—but when the professional rhetoricians get 
going, the poor boy is quite lost. He hadn’t the least idea what 
was going on at Nicaea. All he wanted was a unanimous vote. 
Well, half the Council wouldn’t argue and wouldn’t listen. 
Eusebius told me all about it. He said ‘the moment he saw them 
sitting there he realized it wasn’t worth reasoning with them. 
‘That’s the faith we’ve been taught,’ they said. “But it doesn’t 
make sense,’ said Arius. ‘A son must be younger than his father.’ 
‘It’s a mystery,’ said the orthodox, perfectly satisfied, as if that 
explained everything. And then there was the Resistance Group. 
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Of course everyone admires them tremendously. It’s wonderful 
what they went through. But, I mean, just having one eye out 
and a foot off doesn’t qualify one in theology, does it? And of 
course Gracchus being a soldier had a sort of extra respect for 
the Resistance. So what with them, and the solid Middle-West 
and the frontier bishops—there weren’t many of them, but they 
are the most pig-headed of the lot—the stupid old diehards won 
hands down and Gracchus got his unanimous vote and went 
off happy. Only now he realizes that nothing has really been 
settled at all. A General Council was just the worst way to tackle 
a problem of this kind. It ought to have been settled quietly in 
the Palace and then announced in an Imperial decree. Then no 
one could have objected. As it is we shall have all sorts of 
technical difficulties in putting things right. All that invoking 
of the Holy Ghost put things on the wrong footing. It was 
purely a question of practical convenience to be settled by 
Gracchus. I mean, we must have Progress. Homoiousion is 
definitely dated. Everyone who really counts is for Homoousion 
—or is it the other way round? If Eusebius were here he would 
tell us. He always makes everything so clear. Theology’s terribly 
exciting but a little muddling. Sometimes I almost feel nostalgic 
for the old taurobolium, don’t you?” 

The Empress Fausta was accustomed to talk freely and without 
fear of contradiction. Eusebius often told her that she had a man’s 
mind in her grasp of a problem. But now as she drew to the 
close of her briefing she became aware that all was not quite well. 
The Empress Helena was regarding her with a look of thunderous 
disapproval. 

After an awful pause, Helena asked: “And how is Crispus?” 

““We always speak of him as “Tarquin.” ”’ 

“Indeed. Pray do not let me influence you in the matter. I 
prefer to call my son and grandson by their own names.” 

“Well, you’ll find it makes people very shy. Anyway Tarquin 
is not much talked about at the moment. I think he’s in some 
kind of trouble.” 

“That sounds most unlikely.” 

“Well, don’t quote me. I never enquire into such things. All 
I know is, that he is not much talked about. Such a shame. He’s 
really a very fetching boy.” 

“T shall call at the Palatine shortly and satisfy myself.” 
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“Yes, do. I don’t know quite who you'll find. Gracchus isn’t 
seeing anyone at the moment. He’s in one of his moods. My dear, 
I haven’t even set eyes on him myself since that terrible day of 
the Knights’ Procession. But of course I shall be very pleased to 
see you. I'd like to show you my bath. Gracchus had it put in 
for me when I moved from the Lateran. It really is something 
very special. Every minute I spend anywhere else seems pure 
waste of time. I could die there quite happily. In fact, to tell you 
the truth, I ought to be there now. If I don’t get my two hours 
every afternoon I’m fit for nothing at dinner.” 

When Helena went to her room that night she found some- 


thing nasty, a little roll of paper, on her pillow which read: 


Fausta is an adulteress. 


She burned it in distress and had all the household woken 
and questioned. None could explain its presence. 


It did not readily occur to the Empress Fausta that she made 
a bad impression. She came again next day bringing with her 
Eusebius, the celebrated Bishop of Nicomedia. “Marcias writ 
large,” thought Helena the moment she saw him. He had fine 
dark eyes and a beautiful voice. He knew just how to treat great 
ladies. 

“And how is our friend Lactantius?” he asked. “Tell me, 
ma’am, what did you make of his Deaths of the Persecutors? I 
confess I wasn’t quite happy about it. There were parts which, 
really, I could hardly believe he wrote. A kind of brusqueness. 
I can’t help thinking it was a mistake his going to live in the 
West.” 

“There are many excellent young poets at Tréves,”’ said Helena. 

“Of course, of course, and I know how much they owe to 
Your Majesty’s patronage. But, 1 wonder, are young poets quite 
the sort of company Lactantius needs? These earnest young 
backwoodsmen have a richness of imagination, a feeling for 
nature, a sense of the primitive virtues which we all applaud, 
but surely a writer of Lactantius’s character should live in the 
heart of things.” ; 

“Do you feel in the heart of things here, Bishop? Do you find 
the Romans backwoodsmen?” 

Eusebius gave her the sweet and quizzical glance that won all 
hearts—or nearly all; not Helena’s. “Your Majesty is very direct. 
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Is that a fair question to put to a simple clergyman? Of course 
wherever the Emperor holds court is the heart of things, but 
—may I be direct, too?—one does hear talk of a Great Move, 
does one not?” . 

“Does one?” 

“Let me put it this way. Rome has a past. Rome is the past. 
But what of the future? Is it too rash to hint that perhaps in a 
few hundred years it will be laughable to speak of it as the 
centre of Christendom? A great commercial centre, no doubt. 
The primatial see still, possibly. I dare say as a mere matter of 
ceremony the Bishop of Rome will always take first place. But 
when we consider the great lamps of Christian civilization, where 
in the future will we look? to Antioch, Alexandria, Carthage.” 

“‘Nicomedia and Caesarea,” said Fausta. 

“Perhaps even to those humble sees also, ma’am. But certainly 
not to Rome. Romans can never be Christian. The old religion 
is deep in their blood. It’s part of their whole social life. Of 
course there have been plenty of conversions in the last ten 
years, but who are they? Almost all Levantines. The solid core 
of the city, the knights and senators, the genuine Italians, are 
all heathen at heart. They’re just waiting till the Emperor goes, 
to restart the old shows in the Colosseum. They say they’re glad 
to see the Christians getting fat. That is why it sometimes seems 
rather a pity to be spending all this money here on building all 
these enormous churches. What do you think?” 

Only once did he touch directly on theology. “I don’t 
suppose you are much troubled by controversy at Tréves,” 
he said. 

“We are conservative there.” 

“Well, ma’am, it is a highly specialized question.” 

“And the specialists have lately decided for conservatism; 
yourself, too, I believe.” 

“Yes, yes, we all voted dutifully with the majority. It is not 
an occasion to remember with pride. I said to our impetuous 
Egyptian friend as we came away: ‘Better men fared thus before 
you. I can’t say it seemed to comfort him very much: yet after 
all what is a majority? A wave of irrational sentiment, a lump 
of unconsidered prejudices. Human reason survives such rebuffs. 
What happened to Troy? It seemed impregnable and a few men 
and a wooden horse brought it down. The forts of folly will fall 
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in the same way. No, I am not greatly impressed by the Priams 
and Hectors of Nicaea.” 

That evening Helena found a message under her windows: 
Eusebius is a heretical Arianiser. 

“My correspondent has certainly got something there,” she 
thought. “I wonder if he was right about Fausta.” 


On another day Constantia came with her son Licinianus, 
a glum, shifty boy, rising twelve. His life, like a Greek drama, 
had been full of great happenings off-stage while a chorus of 
nurses, aunts and tutors held him perpetually bemused. Once he 
had had a resplendent papa who moved in and out of his small 
world to the sound of trumpets. And then had fallen a great 
silence in which his papa’s name was never mentioned in his 
presence again. Now he lived under the same gilded roof as the 
most alarming of all his family, the highly-scented lady who 
bewilderingly was both aunt and great-aunt to him and seemed 
thus the heiress of a double portion of malevolence; often when 
he looked up from his listless games, he caught Aunt Fausta’s 
terrible fish-eyes on him with an expression which loosed all his 
muscles and made him wet the floor. Nothing interested this 
little boy; it was as though he were here on such a short visit, 
in such a strange land, that it was really not worth while trying 
to understand anything. 

“So you've met our darling Bishop,” said Constantia. “Do tell 
me what you thought of him.” 

“Creepy-crawly.” 

a 

“What is the matter with the boy? Why can’t he keep still?” 

“He’s a little nervous.” 

“Of me?” 

“No, no. He is always nervous. I’m sure I don’t know why.” 

“You should take him away to somewhere healthy.” 

“Oh, we couldn’t leave Gracchus. He’s been so kind to us. 
The moment our backs were turned people would start saying 
things about us. You don’t know what they’re like. And I couldn’t 
bear to have Gracchus think anything nasty about us. But I expect 
the whole court will go East again soon. I do hope so. I don’t 
like Rome, do you?” 

“It’s not quite what I expected.” 
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“TI don’t feel the Romans really appreciate Gracchus. There 
was that shocking affair the other afternoon when the Knights 
had their procession. Tell me, are these your own slaves?” 

“T brought them with me, most of them.” 

“Then I suppose it’s all right to speak freely.” 

But she spoke with great caution. Every subject, domestic or 
public, seemed to crawl with possible misunderstanding. Presently 
Constantia rose to go. 

“Tell Crispus to come and see me,” said Helena. 

Constantia winced. “Tarquin? Yes, I will, certainly, if I see 
him.” 

“Why should you not see him? He’s at the Palatine, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, but it’s so large, so much ceremony, so many different 
establishments. Sometimes one goes days without seeing anyone.” 

That evening the message which Helena had come to expect, 
folded this time in the crack of her door, read: Beware of the 
conspirator Licinianus. 


All the royal ladies called. Word had gone round that Helena 
was indeed someone to be reckoned with. Orten she was out 
sight-seeing, often she was in church; but in the course of the 
first ten days the whole doomed Flavian family managed to meet 
her. By each she sent a message to Crispus and at last he came, 
unheralded, after dark. He threw himself into his grandmother’s 
arms and when he stood back he was weeping. 

They talked late. Twice in that night he thought he heard 
movements on the terrace outside and -had the garden searched 
by linkmen. Once he threw open the door suddenly, but found 
in the passage only a faithful old maid from Gaul who was 
trimming the lamps. 

“Tt seems to me you have all worked yourselves up into an 
extraordinary state of nerves in the Palatine,” said Helena. “The 
whole lot of you. You're just like that wretched little boy of 
Constantia’s. I shall have to have a word with your father.” 

“T have not spoken to him for three weeks,” said Crispus. 

“You ought to get out and about more.” 

“I did when we first came to Rome. Several of the senators 
gave parties for me. They were great fun. There’s something 
different about a Roman party. Everything in Nicomedia is so 
stiff and official. Here things are much more luxurious and at the 
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same time much easier-going. I suppose they've been giving 
parties longer. I was quite a lion when I first arrived. And the 
people seemed to have taken a fancy for me. They used to put 
up a cheer when they saw me. It was all rather jolly. I don’t 
show my face anywhere now.” 

““What happened?” 

“Nothing happened. Nothing ever does happen in the palace. 
Of course there were a lot of anonymous letters. One gets used 
to those. It’s what doesn’t happen that gets one down. No one 
says anything, but suddenly you feel you're in disgrace; everyone 
keeps clear of you. You know you've put your foot in it some- 
where, but no one says how. I’ve seen it happen with other 
fellows. It begins with the eunuchs. They just seem not to notice 
one. Then the family take it up and then the fellow doesn’t 
appear any more. Someone else moves into his rooms and no 
one asks anything about him, and everything goes on as if he 
had never existed at all. Sometimes the fellow turns up again. 
He’s just been off somewhere on a job. Usually they never turn up. 

“T think Fausta’s got something against me. Heaven knows 
what. We used to be jolly thick together. In fact I almost thought 
she was keen on me at one time.” 

“Crispus.” 

“Oh, Fausta’s always keen on someone. I don’t think Papa 
minds. He’s far too busy talking religion. 

“That’s another thing. I can’t stand all these clergymen about 
the place. They’re worse than the eunuchs.” 

“T am a Christian.” 

“Yes, I know, grandmama. I’m all for it. I mean, it’s not my 
kind of thing, but I’m all for fellows having whatever religion 
they fancy. But all this arguing night and day about heresy and 
orthodoxy. Papa never stops and I don’t believe he understands 
a word of it, any more than I do. And now they talk as if our 
war in the East had been mixed up in it. It’s such rot. My men 
weren't fighting for Christianity. They’ were fighting to put papa 
on top. And we won and he’s on top, and that’s all there is to it. 
It makes you feel such an ass being told afterwards that you were 
fighting for religion. 

“That’s another thing. It isn’t for me to say it, but everyone 
knows I did pretty well in the war. I’m really quite brainy when 
it comes to fighting, I think I might get some credit for it. I 
B 
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don’t care about titles mor: than the next man, but if they are 
going to make a Caesar, why not me? Why that kid Constantius? 

“It’s not only clergymen either. The Palatine’s full of sooth- 
sayers—Sopater and Hermogenes and a frightful old fraud called 
Nicagoras. Do you know Papa sent Nicagoras v.i.p. by Imperial 
Post to Egypt to attend a magician’s congress? I tell you life is 
hell at the Palatine. I've applied a dozen times to rejoin the 
army. No reply. Some eunuch just goes off with the papers and 
that’s the last one hears of it.” 

So Crispus poured out all his grievances long held in silence 
and Helena’s heart yearned towards the baffled hero. At length 
she said: “I’m sure it’s mostly imagination. If there is anything 
wrong, a word will put it right. Your father is a good man. 
Remember that. He’s got all sorts of things to worry him and 
he may have some bad advisers. But I know my own son. There’s 
nothing mean about him. I'll go and see him at once and every- 
thing will be all right.” 

So at length Helena sent a firm message that she would come 
to the Palatine and demanded that Constantine fix an hour for 


her visit. 


The guards were at the present, eight deep. Persian carpets 
were spread on the steps. Trumpets sounded the royal salute as 
Helena stepped from her litter. Constantine was there to embrace 
her. 

It was nearly twenty years since they had met. 

Save for his height and his upright carriage, the conqueror 
of the world did not seem particularly military. From the neck 
down he was all upholstery. A surcoat of imperial purple, laced 
with floriations of gold wire and studded with amorphous pearls, 
hung stiff as a carpet to the carpeted floor. It was sleeveless, and 
at the arms an undergarment billowed out, peacock-hued, ending 
in lace ruffles and a pair of coarse, much jewelled hands. Above the 
surcoat was a wide collar of gold and enamel, a massive thing 
suited to the bull-neck; its miniature told indifferently the stories 
of the gospel and of Mount Olympus. Above the collar rose the 
face, pale now as his father’s; he was rouged but purely for 
ornament: there was no attempt to counterfeit the ruddy com- 
plexion of the camp. The surface of the face was in some sort 
of motion. The Emperor was trying to smile. 
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But it was none of these things which first caught the notice 
of Helena. 

“My dear boy, what on earth have you got on your head?” 

The face above the collar assumed an expression of alarm. 

“On my head?” He put up a hand as though to dislodge some 
bird which might inadvertently have perched there. “Is there 
anything on my head?” 

Two courtiers danced forward. They were shorter than Con- 
stantine and made little jumps to see what was amiss. Without 
excess of ceremony Constantine inclined to them. “Well, what 
is it? Take it off at once, whatever it is.” 

The courtiers craned and peered; one raised a finger and 
touched. They looked at one another. They looked at the Empress 
Dowager in abject consternation. 

“That green wig,” said Helena. 

Constantine straightened. The courtiers relaxed. 

“Oh,” he said, “dearest mother. How you frightened me! It’s 
just a little thing I popped on this morning. I have quite a 
collection. You must ask to see them. Some are very pretty. 
To-day I was in such a hurry to see you, I took the first that 
came to hand. Don’t you like it?” he asked anxiously. “Do you 
think it makes me look pale?” He took her hand and led her 
indoors. “You are not too tired after your journey?” 

“T’ve only come from the Celian.” 

“I mean your journey from Tréves.” 

“T have been in Rome three weeks.” 

“And I was never told! Why was I not told? Until I got your 
letter yesterday I had no idea you had arrived. I was most anxious 
about you. Tell me, honestly—no one tells me anything honestly 
—how do you think I am looking?” 

“Pale.” 

“Exactly. I thought as much. They always tell me I look so 
well, and then they overwork me.” 

Constantine led her through the ante-rooms with slow cere- 
monious steps. Their way was lined with bowing figures. Helena 
had expected an intimate conversation in privacy. That, plainly, 
was not Constantine’s plan. She was led to the Throne Room. 
Constantine settled himself and waved her to a seat on his right 
hand only slightly less magnificent than his own. Fausta, who 
had joined them in their progress, sat on his left. Then the court 
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took its place round and behind them with suitable gradations 
of obeisance. 

“To work, to work,” said the Thirteenth Apostle. 

~“T want to talk to you,” said Helena. 

“And I to you, dear mother. But duty first. Where are those 
architects ?”” 

Unlike Diocletian, the fount and origin of all this ceremony, 
Constantine liked to transact business in full court. For Diocletian 
pageantry had been a breathing-space, time to think in the 
intervals of an exacting routine. His real consultations and 
decisions were made in a study no bigger than a tent, without 
witnesses, so that one precarious life only guarded each secret of 
state. For Constantine the liturgy of the court were the very 
substance of royalty. And his secrets were the darker. 

“These are the fellows who have been building my arch,” 
he explained, as the chamberlains led forward three men, bare- 
footed, simply dressed, but holding themselves none the less with 
a certain air among the more splendid throng. 

“Tt is twelve years,” said Constantine, “since I ordered—since 
the Senate very graciously voted me—a triumphal arch. Why 
isn’t it finished ?” 

“The Office of Works diverted the labour, sir. Masons are 
scarce nowadays. They took everyone they could lay hands on 
for the Christian temples. In spite of that, however, the work 
is to all intents and purposes finished.” 

“I went there myself yesterday to look at it. It is not finished.” 

“Certain decorative applications. . . .” 

“Certain decorative applications. You mean the sculptures.” 

“‘We meant the sculptures, sir.” 

“That’s precisely what I want to talk about. They are atrocious. 
A child could do better. Who did them?” 

“Titus Carpicius, sir.” 

“And who is this Titus Carpicius?” 

“If you please, sir, I am,” said one of the trio. 

“My dear,” said Fausta. “You must remember Carpicius. I 
have mentioned him to you often. He is quite the most distin- 
guished sculptor we have.” 

Constantine seemed not to hear her. He fixed the artist—no 
stripling; a man of ripe middle age and massive brow—with a 
frown before which governors and generals trembled. Carpicius 
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glanced at Fausta to assure her that he had taken no offence, 
and regarded the Emperor with mild patience. 

“So you are responsible for those monstrosities I saw yesterday. 
Perhaps you can explain what they are meant to represent.” 

“T will try, sir. The arch, as conceived by my friend Professor 
Emolphus here, is, as you see, on traditional lines, modified to 
suit modern convention. It is, you might say, a broad mass 
broken by apertures. Now this mass involves certain surfaces 
which Professor Emolphus conceived had about them a certain 
monotony. The eye was not held, if you understand me. Accord- 
ingly he suggested that I relieve them with the decorative features 
you mention. I thought the result rather happy myself. Did you 
find the shadows too pronounced? They detract from the static 
quality of the design? I have heard that criticism.” 

Constantine’s patience had been strained by these words. Now 
he asked icily: “And have you heard this criticism? Your figures 
are lifeless and expressionless as dummies. Your horses look like 
children’s toys. There is no grace or movement in the whole 
thing. I’ve seen better work done by savages. Why, damn it, 
there’s something there that looks like a doll that’s supposed to 
be Me.” 

“T was not aiming at exact portraiture, sir.” 

“And why not pray?” 

“Tt was not the function of the feature.” 

Constantine turned to his left. “You say this man is the best 
sculptor in Rome?” 

“Everyone says so,” said Fausta. 

“Are you the best sculptor in Rome?” 

Carpicius gave a little shrug. There was a silence. Then 
Professor Emolphus rather bravely intervened. “Perhaps if Your 
Majesty would give us some idea of what exactly you had in 
mind, the design might be adapted.” 

“Tl tell you what I had in mind. Do you know the arch of 
Trajan?” 

“Of course.” 

“What do you think of it?” . 

“Good of its period,” said the Professor, “quite good. Not 
perhaps the best. I prefer the arch at Benevento on many grounds. 
But the arch of Trajan is definitely attractive.” 

“T have the arch of Trajan in mind,” said Constantine. “I have 
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never seen the arch at Benevento. I’m not the least interested 
in the arch at Benevento.” 

“Your Majesty should really give it your attention. The 
architrave....” 

“I am interested in the arch of Trajan. 1 want an arch like that.” 

“But that was—how long—more than two hundred years ago,” 
said Fausta. “You can’t expect one like that to-day.” 

“Why not?” said Constantine. “Tell me, why not? The 
Empire’s bigger and more prosperous and more peaceful than 
it’s ever been. I’m always being told so in every public address 
I hear. But when I ask for a little thing like the arch of Trajan, 
you say it can’t be done. Why not? Could you,” he said turning 
again on Carpicius, “make me sculpture like that?” 

Carpicius looked at him without the least awe. Two forms 
of pride were here irreconcilably opposed; two prigs stood face 
to face. “One might, I suppose, contrive some sort of pastiche,” 
he said. “It would not be the least significant.” 

“Damn significance,” said Constantine. “Can you do it or 
can’t you?” 

“Precisely like that? It is a type of representational work which 
required a technical virtuosity which you may or may not find 
attractive—personally I rather do—but the modern artist. . . .” 

“Can you do it?” 

“No.” 

“Well, who can? Find someone else, for God’s sake. Professor 
Emolphus, all I want is a battle with soldiers that look like soldiers 
and Goddesses—I mean traditional symbolic figures—that look 
like traditional symbolic figures. There must be someone in Rome 
capable of doing that.” 

“Tt is a question of vision as much as virtuosity,” said the 
Professor. ““Who can say whether any two people see the same 
soldier. Who can say how Your Majesty sees a soldier?” 

“TI know what he means, don’t you?”’ said Fausta. 

“I see soldiers just as they are on the arch of Trajan. Is there 
no one in the whole of my empire who can make me soldiers 
like that?” 

“T should very much doubt it.” 

“Then, God damn it, go and pull the carvings off Trajan’s arch 
and stick them on mine. Do it at once. Start this afternoon.” 

“Spoken like a man, my son,” said Helena. 
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There was more official business of a less humane kind. 
Constantine liked his audience to hear him at work. Helena 
grew impatient. 

“My son, I came here to see you, not the Fiscal Procurator 
of Moesia.” 

“Tn one moment, mama.” 

“T want to talk to you about Crispus.” 

“Yes,” said Constantine. “Something must be done about him. 
But not now. Now we will have prayers. It is a practice I have 
just instituted. You will approve I am sure.’ 

A little bell was rung and the court arranged itself. Several 
officials grovelled and left the hall. “The heathen,” Constantine 
explained. The main doors were shut. Deacons emerged from 
a sacristy with lights, thuribles, a reading-stand and huge books 
of devotion embossed and enamelled. When everything: was 
ready Constantine, still in his emerald wig, left the throne and 
was conducted amid clouds of incense to the lectern. First they 
sang a psalm. Then in a special tone of voice which he had Sisely 
grown for the occasion, Constantine fruitily exhorted them: 
“Oremus.” He gave thanks to God for all i blessings of his 
reign in a detailed autobiography. He mentioned his high birth 
and eminent suitability for the supreme power, the divine provi- 
dence which had protected him from the various ills of childhood, 
his preservation among the daring exploits of his military career. 
He sketched his irresistible rise to power and the extinction of 
his many rivals. He gave thanks for his sagacity as a general and 
as a statesman, providing instances of both. Coming to recent 
events, he particularized the events of that afternoon, not for- 
getting his mother’s presence, the satisfactory report of the Fiscal 
Procurator of Moesia and the conclusion of the designs for his 
triumphal arch . . . “per Christum Dominum nostrum.” The 
court sang: “Amen.” He then read a passage from one of St. 
Paul’s epistles, briefly expounded its meaning and in silence, 
broken only by the rattle of the thurible, he proceeded with 
bowed head and clasped hands towards the throne, and left the 
hall by a little door immediately behind it. Fausta slipped out 
with him. 

Helena barely saw him go. 

““Where’s he off to?” she asked Constantia. 

“The private apartments.” 
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“T have a lot to say to him.” 

“Oh, I don’t suppose we shall see him again to-day. Wasn’t 
the sermon wonderful? He gives us one nearly every day now. 
Such a treat.” 


The Private Apartments had no windows and were massively 
set in the very centre of the palace. In the lamp-lit study Con- 
stantine and Fausta were interviewing two new witches, who 
had lately been sent from Egypt with a letter of commendation 
from Nicagoras; an old woman and a girl, both black. The girl 
was in a trance, stiff as a statue on the table muttering unin- 
telligibly. 

Fausta had seen the exhibition before and acted as showman. 

“She’s completely insensible. You can stick a pin into her. Try.” 

Constantine stuck. The hysteric continued to mumble, showing 
no sign of discomfort. 

“Very amusing,” Constantine conceded, sticking again. 

“In ordinary life she knows no language except her own. In 
her trances she speaks Greek, Hebrew and Latin.” 

“Well, why doesn’t she now?” asked the Emperor petulantly. 
“I can’t make out a word she’s saying.” 

“*Make her talk,” said Fausta to the old woman. 

The old woman took the medium by the nose and gently 
rocked her head from side to side. 

“I suppose she wants a present,” said Constantine. “They 
always do.” 

“She’s already been paid.” 

“Well, send her away if this is all she can do. I can stick pins 
into people any time I want to. Into people who jump, too. 
That’s much more fun.’ 

Suddenly the young woman sat up and declared very loudly 
in Latin: “The sacred Emperor is in great danger.” 

“Yes,” said Constantine wearily. “I know. I know. They all 
say that. Who is it this time?” 

“Kiss Crip Cris Kip Crip,” babbled the witch and then sank 
back on the table. 

“How do you wake her up?” asked Constantine. 

“Kipriscipiscripsip.” 

““Wake her up,” said Fausta. 

The old witch bent down and blew hard into the young 
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witch’s ear. The eyeballs which had been hidden, emerged; the 
lids closed; she began to snore. The old witch blew into the other 
ear. She sat up, stood up, prostrated herself. 

“Take her away,” said Fausta. 

The two negresses waddled away. 

“Not as good as the one we had in Nicomedia,” said Con- 
stantine. 

“But he turned out to be a fraud.” 

“And this one isn’t?” 

“What did you think?” 

“Well, keep her for a bit. Go and see her sometimes. Report 
if she has anything really interesting.” 

“T believe she must have been trying to say Crispus.” 

“Well, why didn’t she? No one ever seems to talk sense to 
me nowadays.” 

Fausta went to her bath, which was the most luxurious in the 
world, with a sense of discouragement. As she lay in the balmy 
steam she tried to fix her mind on “homoousion” and 
“homoiousion.” Often those magical words had the power to 
soothe her. But not that day. 


2 


“Oh, very well then, Licinianus too,” said Constantine and 
sighed. “Anyone else ?” 

“Constantia,” said Fausta, cool as fish. “Constantine, Dalmatius 
Annibabianus, Dalmatius Caesar, Dalmatius Rex, Constantius 
Flavius, Basilina, Anastasia, Bassianus, Eutropia, Nepotianus, 
Flavius Popilius Nepotianus.” 

“Were they all in it? Why, Flavius Popilius Nepotianus was 
only christened yesterday. I chose the names for him.” 

“Better send them all to Pola together. It will save trouble 
in the long run.” 

“Trouble,” said Constantine crossly. “I’ve had nothing but 
trouble since I came to Rome. You drive me too hard. Besides 
I have to prepare my sermon on Regeneration. Everyone is 
looking forward to it so much. I’ve done quite enough for one 
day. Crispus and Licinianus can go. The rest must wait.” 

He scrawled his name to the order, popped on a wig and 
shuffled away to his private oratory. 
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It was briefly stated in the Court Circular that Crispus and 
Licinianus had gone abroad on a special mission. Everyone knew 
what that meant. On the Palatine no one mentioned the affair. 
In the freer world outside a few patricians wondered over their 
wine: “Why Licinianus? Who next?” 

In the streets a couplet was circulated: 


Who wants the older golden age of heroes? 
For us the diamond and ruby—Nero’s. 


But there was little curiosity. For a long time now the Romans 
had grown accustomed to the succession of grim, adroit families 
who emerged from the Balkans and destroyed themselves. The 
Jubilee, thank heavens, was nearly over. Soon the court would 
pack and leave the city to its proper concerns. 

On the Palatine the unspoken question “Who next?” was in 
every heart; a more lively question than “Why Licinianus?”’; 
but the days passed and as the courtiers looked anxiously about 
them they found everyone still in his usual place. It seemed that 
this was purely a family affair. 

Constantine did not appear. He was known to be in one of 
his moods. There were no more sermons. Fausta alone had the 
entrée. The highest officials had to work through her. They gave 
her papers and from time to time she gave them back, signed. 
She alone knew the Emperor’s condition. 

They had been through many of these moods of his, he and 
she together. This was something blacker and deeper than ever 
before. It had come on him quite suddenly. He was at his most 
bland, his sermons were at their most elevated pitch, for the first 
few days after Crispus’s departure. Then without warning he 
cancelled all audiences and took to his room. There he lay, hour 
after hour, in his shift, in the feeble lamplight, wigless, unpainted, 
tearful, in an intermittent stupor of melancholy. Fausta stayed 
by him. It was no time to let his fancies run free. 

Three days after his change, when the prison ship was already 
at Pola, he ordered its recall. He said he wished to speak to 
Crispus. He asked for him repeatedly until Fausta found herself 
obliged preposterously to break the news to him of his son’s 
death. What had he died of ? Fausta improvised a story of plague on 
the Dalmatian coast. Crispus had insisted on going ashore, had died 
in twelve hours, was cremated there at once for fear of infection. 
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Constantine fell into a paroxysm of grief and then demanded 
more details. What were the symptoms? What remedies had 
been attempted? What were the names and qualifications of the 
attendant doctors? Was there no suspicion of foul play? 

She remarked that Crispus had not suffered alone. His little 
cousin Licinianus had succumbed, too, with several of their 
closest entourage. It had been a very virulent kind of plague. 

This seemed to comfort Constantine for a time. He lay still 
muttering: “Swelling in the groin . . . black vomit ...coma... 
putrefaction” until hours later he said: “That is not at all how 
I intended them to die. I gave quite different, quite explicit 
orders for their murder.” 

“Tt was not murder. They were executed for treason. It was 
necessary.” 

“Tt was not necessary at all,” said Constantine severely. “I 
would sooner, far sooner, it had never happened.” 

“Tt was your life or his.” 

“Well, what’s the difference?” | 

It was not an easy question to answer. Constantine repeated: 
“Tell me the difference. Why is it ‘necessary’ that I should live 
rather than anyone else?” 

“You are the Emperor.” 

“So was your father. That didn’t keep him alive. I killed him. 
He was a beast, anyway.” 

The beastliness of the Emperor Maximian proved a consoling 
topic. Constantine expatiated, Fausta mildly assented. Then he 
fell into another long silence, all that night, all next day, and 
when he spoke it was to renew the former topic. “Everyone is 
always telling me that it is so necessary for me to live. It must 
be, 1 suppose. There seems to be unanimous agreement on the 
subject. But I can’t see any reason in it.” 

So the days of the black mood wore on, until at length he 
said: “Is my mother still in Rome?” 

“T believe so.” 

“Why hasn’t she come to see me? She must have heard how 
unwell I am. Do you think she can be angry with me about 
anything ?”” 

This was the question above all others which Fausta wished 
to avoid. The Empress Dowager was very angry indeed and she 
had come to the Palatine daily since the announcement of 
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Crispus’s death, demanding her son. They told her he had been 
called away to quell a mutiny; that he had left suddenly for 
Benevento to get ideas for the completion of his arch. Helena 
had not believed a word of it. True daughter of the house of 
Boadicea she had stormed about the palace from room to room 
driving before her a scurry of eunuchs and prelates. Only the 
impenetrable intricacy of the ground-plan baffled her till now. 
One day she would find the entrance to Constantine’s apartments 
and, when she did, no sentry would withstand her. 

“She was very fond of Crispus,” Fausta ventured to say. 

“Yes, naturally. She brought him up, you know. He was a 
dear little boy.” 

It was then that Fausta conceived her one egregious mistake. 

“T can’t help wondering,” she said, “whether perhaps your 
mother didn’t know something about the plot.” 

The very tone resounded in Constantine’s disordered mind. 
It was familiar and peculiar. How many had Fausta not undone 
in just those accents? Constantine listened intently and heard the 
death knell of old comrades-in-arms—villains mostly—hacked, 
strangled, poisoned one after another, in the ups and downs of 
twenty years of married life. He said nothing. She continued: 
“Crispus visited her at the Sessorian Palace, we know. It was 
just at the time when she arrived in Rome that the plot came 
to a head.” 

Constantine said nothing. Fausta was accustomed to these 
pauses. Presently to keep the subject alive, she asked: ““Where did 
your mother come from originally? No one seems to know.” 

“From Britain. There is no secret about it.” And as though 
he had forgotten the subject of their conversation he began to 
talk about that remote island, of the white walls of York and 
the rich poetic legends of the place, saying he hoped one day 
to revisit it. 

It seemed to Fausta that her first attempt had failed. It was 
like being a sower, she thought, like the sower in the Gospel. 
Sometimes seed fell on stony ground. She could try again. Thus 
she reasoned that afternoon while Constantine lay silently regard- 
ing her, but after her bath, refreshed and restored to good 
humour, meeting the same hard stare, she felt glad that her hint 
had passed unrecognized. The old lady could not be a serious 
danger. She would soon go back to Tréves and not be seen again. 
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Never do harm except for positive, immediate advantage. Beyond 
that simple rule, Fausta held, lay disaster and perhaps damnation. 

Fausta came from her bath oily and aromatic, and Constantine 
seemed more aware of her presence than hitherto. She wondered 
whether perhaps he was amorous. Sometimes his black moods 
ended in that way. She invited; he ignored; stony ground again. 
It was not that. Constantine had something to think about. He 
thought Fausta had gone too far. 


That evening Constantine called for the witches. Fausta, in 
the mood of calculation which her bath induced, had decided 
that their usefulness was over. This should be their last perfor- 
mance. It was. 

The girl was thrown into her trance with a few passes. She 
writhed and grunted and muttered as she had done before at 
many a fateful séance. Constantine watched. Presently she said, 
as she usually did: “The Sacred Emperor is in great danger.” 
It was all going according to routine. She sat quite rigid, her 
breathing almost ceased; her teeth were set, her eyeballs turned 
up, as they had seen her time and again. Then a change came 
over her. She broke into a sweat, relaxed, smiled, rolled her eyes 
easily and began gently and rhythmically swaying and thumping. 
The old witch looked worried and whispered to Fausta. 

“Something has gone wrong. The old woman says that she 
had better wake her. There will be no prophecy to-night.” 

Music, unheard by the three watchers, was sounding in the 
girl’s heart, drumming from beyond the pyramids, wailing in 
the bistro where the jazz disc spun. She had stepped off the 
causeway of time and place into trackless swamp. She was any- 
body’s baby now, caught as it were out of her shell, quite 
defenceless. And thus wandering and groping the hysteric was 
suddenly seized by a demon and possessed. From her full young 
lips broke the ancient tortured voice of prophecy, in soft tones, 
rhythmical as the beat of the tomtoms, sweet and low like a 
love song. 


Zivio! Viva! Arriba! Heil! 

Plenty big chief from the Rhine to the Nile 
He got two gods and he got two wives, 
Got a heap of chips worth a million lives. 
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Shook the bones for the world and the City, 
Threw himself a natural and scooped the kitty. 
Gobbles his chop in tip-top style, 

Plenty big chief for Helena’s isle. 


Man of destiny, man of grief 

Nobody loved that plenty big chief. 

The World was his baby, but baby got sore. 
So he lost the world and plenty lives more; 
Threw him snake’s eyes, lost all the pile, 
Lost to the world on Helena’s isle. 


Gazing on the ocean, all alone, 

Saddest chief that ever was known, 
Nothing but the ocean for mile on mile. 
Played for a sucker by British guile, 
Tied up tight in durance vile 

And left there to rot on Helena’s isle. 
Ave atque vale! Heil! 


She ceased and the old witch looked abjectedly at her patrons. 
She blew in the girl’s ears and shook her and issued sharp 
commands in her own language. 

“T think we have heard enough,” said Constantine. “Let us 
go.” And for the first time for weeks he left the private apart- 
ments. 

“That was quite the most remarkable performance she has 
given,” said Fausta. 

“Most remarkable.” 

“Did you notice how she mentioned ‘British’ guile?” 

~ did.” 

“No one knows, do they, about your mother?” 

“No one except you and me, my dear.” 

“Well, I call that proof positive the girl is genuine.” 

“Proof positive,” said Constantine. 

He went to the great hall where he conducted his business. 
He called for a wig. He called for papers. The court assembled 
about him. With great despatch he finished off a number of 
outstanding cases. Word went round everywhere that the 
Emperor's mood was over. 

The Lord Chamberlain brought him a list of those who had 
applied for audiences. 
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“The Empress Dowager every day?” 

“Every day.” 

“T will see her to-morrow. And I shall make an inspection 
of the Arch. Have the architects there to meet me. No prayers 
to-day.” 

He withdrew with an officer whom he employed from time 
to time on confidential business. 

“Those two witches,” he said. “The black ones Nicagoras sent 
me. I shan’t want them any more.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“You've been keeping them shut up?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. Ever since they arrived.” 

“Well, have them destroyed.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“They've seen no one?” 

“Only the Empress.” 

“Ah, yes, the Empress. I want to talk about her, too. Where 
is she exactly at the moment?” 

“T suppose in her bath. It is the usual time.” 


At the usual time, the good time, there in the torrid room, 
quite alone and quite naked Fausta gazed into the unclouded 
mirror—for the heat was dry as the desert—and studied her 
round, moist, serene face, and meditated. 

Twenty years married, surrounded by spies, and not once 
caught in a peccadillo; the mother of six and still—surely ?— 
deeply desirable; not yet forty, and mistress of the world. 

Quite lately the upholsterers had completed the comfort of 
this little room with a mattress and cushions of delicate African 
goat skin; a triumph of the tanner, soft as silk, impermeable, with 
all the tang of leather artfully drowned in an oil of sandalwood. 

This, the hot dry room was of its nature the plainest. Objects 
of art stood in the piscina and the esedra. Here even the door 
had to be simple. Bronze grew too hot and the marquetry of 
ivory and tortoiseshell which was part of the first design fell 
to pieces. This door was a mere slab of polished cedar. But the 
walls and floor and ceiling were from drawings by Emolphus, 
elaborate and dazzling as a Persian rug. The lapidaries of the 
world had contributed their showiest colours and oddest veins 
for its construction. 
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Fausta watched the sweat trickle between her breasts and 
overbrim her navel. She was content. To out-live one’s enemies 
in this world; to have the dear Bishop always at hand to commit 
one, when it became necessary, to immediate, eternal felicity in 
the next; what heroine of antiquity enjoyed Fausta’s privileges? 

But was the heat a little over-strong this evening? 

She reviewed the unforeseen drama of that evening’s séance. 
There really was no natural, rational explanation. Unprompted, 
unrehearsed, inspired one might almost say, the little negress had 
stepped out where Fausta hesitated and had said the one thing 
that was so precisely needed. And Fausta had been on the point 
of having the girl strangled. It simply showed the paramount 
importance of the supernatural. It was all true, what the Bishop 
described, the whole flighty beneficent world of Cherubia and 
Seraphim and guardian angels. Heaven had spoken to her as it 
spoke to Constantine at the Milvian Bridge. 

But it was definitely getting too hot. Fausta rang the bell. 

Waiting for the slave who ought instantly to have been at her 
side and was now unaccountably tardy, Fausta meditated on this 
joyful mystery. Why was she, alone among women, so uniquely 
privileged? It could scarcely be a tribute to her great position 
in the world. In fact, when one came to think of it, Divine 
Providence seemed ostentatiously neglectful of the imperial 
family. No, it was something in herself; some rare idiosyncracy 
of soul. Unworthily, perhaps, but most conveniently, she was the 
elect of God; His own especial favourite and consort. Eusebius, 
more than once, had hinted at something of the kind. Now there 
was plain proof. 

But no one came to the bell. It was really getting unpleasantly, 
intolerably hot. When she sat up her movement seemed to fan 
the scorching air about her and her heart began to thump 
unhealthily. She put her foot to the blistering floor and hastily 
withdrew it. She rang the bell furiously, fearfully. Something 
was wrong. No one came and the blood drummed in her ears 
the witch’s rhythm The World was her baby, but baby got sore. 

It was only three paces across the pavement of malachite and 
porphyry. They had to be taken. Careful to the last she made 
stepping-stones of the cushions and so reached the door; resolutely 
took hold of the searing handle, turned and pushed, but it did 


not move. She had known it would not. Somewhere, between 
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one cushion and the next, she had come to herself; had seen 
through the panel the bolts beyond. No use now to push or 
ring or knock. The good hour was over. 


Recessional 


“I know. I know. Everything you say, my dear mother, is per- 
fectly true. It just isn’t kind, that’s all, and at a time like this one 
looks for a little kindness, especially from a mother. I haven’t 
been at all myself lately. I get these moods from time to time. 
Don’t please imagine for an instant that I enjoy them. They’re an 
absolute torment to me. I’ve seen doctors about it—the very best 
opinions in the world. They can’t help. It’s just the price one has 
to pay for superior abilities. That’s what they all tell me. 

“Well, other people have got to pay the price too. They can’t 
expect to have everything done for them for nothing. Here am 
I working myself to death for them, clearing away all their 
enemies, managing the whole world for them. And if at times 
I get a bit moody they talk about me as though I were a monster. 

“Oh, yes, I know what they are saying, all over Rome. I hate 
Rome. I think it’s a perfectly beastly place. It never has agreed 
with me. Even after my battle at the Milvian Bridge when 
everything was flags and flowers and hallelujahs and I was the 
Saviour—even then I didn’t feel quite at ease. Give me the East 
where a man can feel unique. Here you are just one figure in 
an endless historical pageant. The city is waiting for you to 
move on. 

“‘What’s more, immorality is rife. I couldn’t repeat the things 
I’ve heard. It’s all falling down too, and the drains are shocking. 
I tell you I hate the place.” 

“You spoke of it once as the Holy City.” 

“That, my dear mother, was before my Enlightenment. Before 
I saw the great dawn in the East. I hate Rome. I'd like to burn 
it down.” 

“Like Nero?” , 

“Now, why did you say that? You've seen that beastly rhyme. 
Someone left it yesterday among my papers. ‘For us the diamond 
and ruby—Nero’s.’ That’s just the kind of thing the Romans ar 
saying about me. How dare they? How can they be so stupid? 
In Nicomedia they call me the Thirteenth Apostle. 

Cc 
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“It’s all the fault of that woman. Things will be better now 
she’s gone, quite different. It was all Fausta’s fault. You couldn’t 
believe the things I’ve learned about her during the past twenty- 
four hours. Everything was Fausta’s fault. We'll start again. 
We'll have an entirely new deal.” 

“My son, there is only one way in which things can be made 
new. 

“I know what you mean,” said Constantine. He looked 
calculating; suddenly the politician. “Everyone is always hinting 
at it. Baptism. Fausta used positively to nag me about Baptism; 
even Constantia. 

“Damn it,” he added in a burst of indignation. “Constantia 
is all right, isn’t she. I’ve done nothing to i have 1? And yet 
they compare me to Nero. Would he have left her safe and 
smiling?” 

“Not smiling, Constantine.” 

“Well, she ought to be. She had a very narrow squeak I can 
tell you. But that’s typical. No gratitude anywhere. Why isn’t 
Constantia smiling?’ Helena said nothing and Constantine 
repeated furiously: “‘Why isn’t Constantia smiling? I'll have her 
here and make her smile. I’ll . . . Mother, am I mad?” 

Helena still said nothing. After a pause Constantine said: “Let 
me tell you about my Moods, as they call them. Let me explain 
why it is so r vests: unfair to compare me to Nero. Let me 
explain, exactly, once and for all, about my Moods. I want you 
to understand. 

“Nero had moods. I’ve read about them. He was a beastly 
person—a neurotic aesthetic. He positively enjoyed destroying 
things and seeing people suffer. I’m just the opposite. All I live 
for is other pace gn Pe them, keeping them out of mischief, 
putting up buildings for them. Look what I’ve done even here 
in Rome. Look at the churches and the endowments. Do I have 
favourites? I haven’t even a friend. Do I give orgies? Do I dance 
and sing and get tipsy? Do I ever enjoy myself at all in any 
way? I should think my receptions are about the dullest parties 
ever given on the Palatine. I just work. Sometimes I feel as 
though the whole world had come to a standstill except for 
myself; as though everyone were just gaping, waiting for me to 
do something for them. They’re scarcely human beings; just 
things, in the way, in the wrong place, that have to be moved 
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and put to use or thrown away. Nero thought he was God. A 
most blasphemous and improper idea. I know I am human. In 
fact I often feel that I am the only real human being in the whole 
of creation. And that’s not pleasant at all, I can assure you. Do 
you understand at all, mother?” 

“Oh, yes, perfectly.” 

“What is it then?” 

“Power without Grace,” said Helena. 

“Now you are going to start nagging about Baptism again.” 

“Sometimes,” Helena continued, “I have a terrible dream of 
the future. Not now, but presently, people may forget their 
loyalty to their kings and emperors and take power for them- 
ar a Instead of letting one victim bear this frightful curse they 
will take it all on themselves, cach one of them. Think of the 
misery of a whole world possessed of Power without Grace.” 

“Yes, yes. That’s all very well, but why should I be the victim?” 

“We talked of it years ago—do you remember?—when you 
were on your way to Britain to your father. I have always 
remembered your words. You ak ‘If I wish to live, I must 
determine to rule.’ ” 

“And that is true to-day.” 

“But not without Grace, Constantine.” 

“Baptism. It always comes back to that in the end. Well, I’m 
going to be baptized, never fear. But not yet. In my own time. 
I’ve got other things to do before that. You do truly believe, 
don’t you, in all the priests say?” 

“Of course.” 

“So do I. And that’s the whole point. There are some lunatics 
in Africa who say that once you are converted, properly, you 
can never sin again. I know that’s not true. You've only got 
to look round you to see that it’s not. Look at Fausta. But 
baptism, just for the moment, washes away all the sins of your 
life, doesn’t it? That’s what they say. That’s what we believe, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“You start again, quite new, quite innocent, like a new-born 
child. But next minute you can fall into sin again and be damned 
to all eternity. That’s good doctrine, isn’t it? Well, then, what 
does the wise man do—the man in a position like mine where 
it’s impossible not to commit a few sins every now and then? 
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He waits. He puts it off till the very last moment. He lets the 
sins pile up blacker and heavier. It doesn’t matter. They'll be 
washed away in baptism the whole lot of them and then all he 
has to do is to stay innocent, just for a very short time, just to 
hold the devil at bay for a week or two, perhaps a few hours 
only. It shouldn’t be too difficult. That’s strategy, you see. I’ve 
got it all planned. 

“Of course there’s a hazard. One might be caught unawares, 
ambushed before one had time for the final coup. That’s why I 
have to be so particularly careful. I can’t afford to take any 
chances. That’s what the secret police are for, and the fortune- 
tellers. Most of what they tell me is nonsense, I know, but one 
can never be sure. There might be something in it. One must 
act according to one’s information. That’s tactics. You see it’s 
not just my life that’s at stake; it’s my immortal soul. And that’s 
infinitely important, isn’t it? Literally, infinitely important. The 
priests admit it. So you see it doesn’t really matter so very much 
if Crispus was innocent or not. What are a few years less or 
more in Licinianus’s life? We’re dealing with quite another scale 
of values. 

“Have I explained myself? Do you see now how cruelly unfair 
it is to compare me with Nero? ... All I need is to be understood 
and appreciated. I know what I'll do,” he continued, brightening. 
“If you promise not to be angry with me any more I'll show you 
something very special.” 

He led her to the sacristy that opened from the great hall of 
the palace. He called for keys and with his own hands opened 
a cupboard; inside stood a tall parcel, swathed in silk. A sacristan 
offered assistance. “Go away,” Constantine said, “No one is 
allowed to touch this except myself. Very few have even seen it.” 

With eager clumsiness he unwrapped his exhibit and then stood 
clear, posing grandly with it in his right hand. 

The thing was the size and shape of a military standard. Its 
head formed a Latin cross, gold-plated. Above was a jewelled 
wreath of elaborate design and in the centre of the wreath a 
jewelled monogram, the sacred XP. From the crossbar hung a 
banner of purple satin richly embroidered and gemmed, bearing 
the motto TOYTQI NIKA and a series of delicately stitched 
medallion portraits. 

“What on earth have you got there?” asked Helena. 
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“Can’t you see. It’s It, my Labarum.” 

Helena studied this magnificent piece of arts-and-crafts with 
growing bewilderment. “You don’t mean to say that you carried 
that into action at the Milvian Bridge.” 

“Of course. In this sign I conquered.” 

“But, Constantine, the story as I always heard it was that you 
had a vision on the eve of the battle, and that then and there you 
changed the markings on the troops’ shields and had the armourer 
knock you up your own standard in the shape of the cross. “f 

“Certainly. This is it.” A 

“And you had this made in camp.” _ 

“Yes. Isn’t it interesting?” 

“But it must have taken months to make.” 


“Two or three hours, I assure you. The jewellers were inspired. q 
Everything was miraculous that day.” J 
“And whose are the portraits ?”’ 4 
“My own and my children’s.” ; 
“But my dear boy, they weren’t all born then.” 4 
“T tell you it was a miracle,” said Constantine huffily. “If 4 


you re not interested I'll put it away.” 


“Take the place,” said Constantine to Pope Sylvester. “It’s all 


yours. I am leaving and I shan’t come back—ever. You can pack ‘fg 
whoever you like into my sarcophagus. I shall leave my bones 4 
in the East when I die . . . if I do die. You know, one can never : 


be sure; I’ve been thinking a lot about it lately and reading it up; 
there are quite a number of authenticated cases—are there not ?— 
when God for His own good reasons has dispensed with all that - 
degrading business of getting ill and dying and decaying. Some- 
times I feel that.in His bountiful mercy He may have something 
of the kind in store for me. I can’t quite imagine myself dying a 
in the ordinary way. Perhaps He will send a chariot, as He did a 
for the prophet Elias. . . . It wouldn’t really surprise me at all— a 
nor anyone else, I dare say.” “a 

Helena here caught Sylvester’s eyé. They understood one a 
another. ; 4g 

The Emperor’s musing ceased and he continued, more practi- 4 
cally. “But not, in any case, for many years. There is so much 
to be done. When the time comes my sarcophagus empty or— 
er—occupied must lie in Christian surroundings. Rome is heathen 
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and always will be. Yes, I know, you’ve got the tombs of Peter 
and Paul. I hope I have not shown myself insensible to that 
distinction. But why are they here? Simply because the Romans 
murdered them. That’s the plain truth. Why, they even thought 
of murdering me. It’s an ungodly place, your holiness, and you're 
welcome to it. 

“One must start something new. I’ve got the site, very central; 
it will make a sublime port. The plans are drawn. Work will 
start at once on a great Christian capital, in the very centre of 
Christendom; a city built round two great new churches dedi- 
cated to—what do you think?—Wisdom and Peace. The idea 
came quite suddenly the other day, as my best ideas do come 
to me. Some might call it ‘inspiration.’ To me it merely seems 
natural. You can have your old Rome, Holy Father, with its 
Peter and Paul and its tunnels full of martyrs. We start with no 
unpleasant associations; in innocence, with Divine Wisdom and 
Peace. I shall set up my Labarum there,” he added, with a severe 
look at his mother, “where it will be appreciated. As for the old 
Rome, it’s yours.” 

“To quote the judicious Gaius, ‘a ruinous legacy,’ ” remarked 
one domestic prelate to another. 

“But I rather wish we had it in writing all the same.” 

“We will, monsignore. We will.” 


“Unpleasant associations are the seed of the Church,” said Pope 
Sylvester. 

“Lactantius used to say something like that.” 

“Oh, there’s nothing new about it. I never try to be original. 
That sort of thing’s better left to the Levantines.” 

“T don’t like new things,” said Helena. “No one does in the 
land I came from. I don’t like Constantine’s idea of a New Rome. 
It sounds so empty and clean, like the newly swept house in the 
gospel that was filled with devils.” 

They were getting along together famously, these two admir- 
able old people. Helena had stayed behind after Constantine’s 
departure, and the Pope had seemed to expect it. 

“You can’t just send for Peace and Wisdom, can you?” Helena 
continued, “and build houses for them and shut them in. Why, 
they don’t exist at all except in people, do they? Give me real 
bones every time.” 
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They were in a small loggia overlooking what had once been 
the park, now almost filled by Constantine’s new church. 

“It’s odd to think that poor Fausta once lived here.” 

In Fausta’s day those neat clerical offices had been festooned 
with silk. Nothing of it survived. Here and there in the palace 
the Laterans might be remembered by a section of cornice or 
by an ivy-grown satyr in the park. But there was nothing of 
Fausta’s. She had passed with a winking gold fin and a line of 
bubbles. Even the two Eusebiuses had struck her name from 
their prayers. 

Helena followed the thread of unhappy recent memories and 
said: “Not that Rome has been all I expected.” 

“T hear that so often. I can’t judge. I am pure Roman myself. 
I can’t imagine what it would be like to come here for the first 
time.” 

“I knew a man once—he was my tutor at home—who used 
to tell me about the holy cities of Asia. They are so holy, he 
said, that their walls shut out all the evil passions of the world. 
You have only to set foot there to become like the saints.” 

“Had he been to those places?” 

“Oh, no, he was just a slave.” 

“T don’t suppose he would have found them so very different 
from anywhere else. Slaves like to imagine such cities. I dare say 
they always will. To a Roman there can only be one city and 
that a very imperfect place indeed.” 

“Tt is imperfect, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Getting worse?” 

“No, I think a little better. We look back already to the time 
of the persecution as though it were the heroic age, but have 
you ever thought how awfully few martyrs there were, compared 
with how many there ought to have been? The Church isn’t 
a cult for a few heroes. It is the whole of fallen mankind redeemed. 
And, of course, just at the moment we're getting a lot of rather 
shady characters rolling in, just to be on the winning side.” 

““What do they believe, these shady characters? What goes on 
in their minds?” 

“God alone knows.” 

“Tt’s the one question I’ve been asking all my life,” said Helena. 
“T can’t get a straight answer even here in Rome.” 
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“There are people in this city,” said Sylvester quite cheerfully, 
“who believe that the Emperor was preparing a bath of children’s 
blood to cure himself of the measles. I cured him instead, and 
that is why he has been so generous to me. People believe that 
here and now while the Emperor and I are alive and going 
about in front of their faces. What will they believe in a thousand 
years’ time?” 

“And some of them don’t seem to believe anything at all,” 
said Helena. “It’s all a game of words.” 

“I know,” said Sylvester, “I know.” 

And then Helena said something which seemed to have no 
relevance. ““Where is the cross anyway?” she asked. 

“What cross, my dear?” 

“The only one. The real one.” 

“T don’t know. I don’t think anyone knows. I don’t think 
anyone has ever asked before.” 

“Tt must be somewhere. Wood doesn’t just melt like snow. 
It’s not three hundred years old. The temples here are full of 
beams and panelling twice that age. It stands to reason God would 
take more care of the cross than of them.” 

“Nothing ‘stands to reason’ with God. If He had wanted us 
to have it, no doubt He would have given it to us. But He 
hasn’t chosen to. He gives us enough.” 

“But how do you know He doesn’t want us to have it—the 
cross, I mean? I bet He’s just waiting for one of us to go and find 
it—just at this moment when it’s most needed. Just at this moment 
when everyone is forgetting it and chattering about the hypostatic 
union, there’s a solid chunk of wood waiting for them to have 
their silly heads knocked against. I’m going off to find it,” said 
Helena. 

The Empress Dowager was an old woman, almost of an age 
with Pope Sylvester, but he regarded her fondly as though she 
were a child, an impetuous young princess who went well to 
hounds, and he said with the gentlest irony: “You'll tell me, 
won't you?—if you are successful.” 

“Tl tell the world,” said Helena. 


(To be concluded in August) 














PHILOSOPHICAL 
PLURALISM AND 
CATHOLIC ORTHODOXY 


By 
M. C. D’ARCY 


RUTHS of the natural order have always been grasped by 

men, but the infinite variety of their expression in East and 

West, amongst archaic peoples and amongst tribes and 
communities, resembles the transposition of a musical score for 
different voices or for flute or violin. The Jews of the Old Testa- 
ment knew of the true God, but their presentation of their beliefs 
is very different from ours. Their religion, their poetry and their 
prophetic imagery are so closely allied as to look strange to our 
modern, semi-scientific habit of thinking. This variation in genius 
and its mode of expression can be seen in the history of Catholic 
thought, even as in art the Byzantine Christ differs from the Floren- 
tine or Flemish. There can be no doubt that within the lifetime 
of the Catholic Church its thought has varied in its dress. There 
is a marked difference between the Eastern and Western Fathers, 
and both appropriated what was best ‘in the prevailing thought 
around them. The early Scholastics, to whom Aristotle was 
almost unknown, were influenced by Platonic and Neo-Platonic 
ideas. And even after the succession of honour passed to Aristotle, 
great thinkers have imparted their own genius to Catholic 
theology and freely checked and modified the metaphysical 
principles of their predecessors and friends. The proper statement, 


t The title and argument of this essay are the outcome of a recent vigorous 
and important discussion among leading Catholic French thinkers, which has 
been summarized in the American quarterly, Thought (Spring’ 1950), under the 
title of Philosophical Pluralism and Catholic Orthodoxy. The discussion was con- 
cerned with the relation of philosophic and theological systems, such as Thomism, 
to the contents of Revelation. The main point at issue has been the question 
whether any one system can claim to be a full and exclusive exposition of the 
Catholic Faith. 
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therefore, of the problem of Philosophic Pluralism must surely 
be, whether one system can of its nature be said to be a perfect 
exposition of the Catholic Faith, or in fact subject to neither 
criticism nor improvement. 

The very raising of this question, however, provokes a number 
of preliminary questions, some of them very alive and all of 
great moment. I used the words “Catholic Faith,” and as faith is 
not sight we are immediately faced with the question of the 
relation of thought to faith and of the relative powers of the 
human mind, even when illumined by grace, to mirror and 
express in its darkness the light of the divine mysteries. But this 
question, too, has to be divided up. We have to ask what God 
revealed and the form in which He revealed it, and the answer to 
this question raises the problem of how the apostles and inspired 
writers were able to accept it and communicate it. The Gospel 
writers we know were divinely helped by inspiration, but those 
who succeeded them had the task of knitting together what they 
had been told and what existed in a living tradition. Their faith 
kept their minds straight and fixed on “the evidence of things 
that appear not,” but the statement of doctrines without ambi- 
guity and as a coherent whole came only through prayer and 
long effort of meditation. Alien systems of thought were called 
upon and employed as a safeguard against misunderstanding and 
as a means for formulating what the mind would be forced to 
confess as true and clear. The felicitous stage of this elaboration 
of the “subject matter” of faith has been assumed to be the 
adoption of the Aristotelian principles and categories. 

The medieval philosophers and later scholastic writers were 
concerned with the faith as true doctrine, and their ambition was 
to set forth the truth in a series of irrefutable propositions. They 
were not historians and hence paid little attention to the context 
of their Biblical quotations and to the mentality of the inspired 
writers. As metaphysicians are wont to do, they found their own 
philosophical views and their own theological language in many 
unlikely places. The truths of Revelation became imbedded in a 
system, and the system often looked so tight and so technical in 
its language as to give rise to protest. The non-Catholic critic 
complained that Revelation had been reduced to a theological 
summa where God’s word and Aristotelian formulae were 
indistinguishable. With the development of historical studies and 
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a more extensive knowledge of the New Testament background 
the malaise felt at the rigid formalization of the faith produced a 
recoil from it, and in Modernism we saw the attempt to oust 
theology from its honoured place and to distinguish sharply 
between Revelation and the theology in which it has been ex- 
pressed. Tyrrell was by far the ablest exponent of this revolt. He 
states his own position as clearly and as persuasively as it can be 
done, and his failure goes to prove the impossibility of pursuing 
the distinction he invented. “I distinguish sharply,” he says, 
“between the Christian revelation and the theology which 
rationalizes and explains it. The former was the work of the 
inspired age of origins. It is prophetic in form and sense. . . . It 
does not develop or change like theology but it is the subject 
matter of theology.” “Theology, so far as adopted and imposed 
by oecumenical decrees, is the Church’s understanding and trans- 
lation into common language of the truths which she feels and 
believes and has had revealed to her in prophetic imagery.” 
“Our faith is in the revealed truth, not in its translation. Else we 
are driven to suppose that Aristotelian categories and exploded 
science and history are matters of faith.” 

Now this distinction will not do for at least two reasons. One 
is that it ostracizes reason, and reason always returns no matter 
how often it be expelled. And, again, if we try to disentangle the 
original message of Christ from the theological statement of it 
as thoroughly as Tyrrell does, the original message becomes so 
shadowy as to lose all substance and shape. We find that we know 
less of Christ and His message than we did before. For these and 
other reasons Modernism darkens truth, and its errors have 
served to show that theology is necessary for the preservation of 
Catholic truth in its integrity. But while this is so, it does not 
follow that any one system of theology can be adjudged so close 
to Revelation as to be inseparable from it. From the débris of 
Modernism and from the fresh thought, historical and philo- 
sophical, on these questions we can learn what it is permissible 
and what it is not permissible to say on this problem of Philo- 
sophic Pluralism. We know now, better perhaps than ever 
before, how freely and tentatively the early Christian thinkers 
borrowed from systems of thought around them in order to 
clarify what was still dazzling, and how often again the image or 
analogy they took over proved inadequate. To give but one 
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example of this latter, we can trace the development of the 
theme of Redemption through the image of ransom from the 
devil, through St. Anselm’s overpressed analogy to the presenta- 
tion of the dogma in St. Thomas. What we do not always ask 
ourselves is by what criterion did the Church reject or admit an 
image or an idea in its development of doctrine. On what model 
had the Church so constantly its eyes that it could determine so 
infallibly what should and what should not be said? The easy 
answer is to invoke an original message, the memory or know- 
ledge of which controlled the drawn out explanation of it. But if 
this were so, would not the original message be necessarily 
clearer than the later theology of it? The theology would be 
bound to suffer by comparison and become of less importance. 
This line has been followed by critics of Catholic theology, and 
it might seem to have some justification were it not for two 
considerations. The first is that the original message is a divine 
mystery begotten in time, and the life and epiphany of that 
message is Christ, “the fulfilment and fullness of all”; and 
secondly, the Church is the time-fulfilment upon earth of Christ— 
the Church, which in Origen’s words, “‘is filled with brightness 
from the East even unto the West; which is filled with true light, 
is the pillar and ground of truth, in which as a whole is the whole 
advent of the Son of Man, who saith to all men throughout the 
universe, Behold I am with you all the days of life, even unto 
the consummation of the world.” 

If in the Church be “the whole advent of the Son of Man,” 
then the difficulty of original and subsequent development is 
overcome; for the mind of Christ in Revelation is present in the 
mind of the Church and the development of dogma is the con- 
tinuation of the truth unfolded to the Apostles and first disciples. 
The separation of theology and the original message rests on a 
misunderstanding both of the intention of the Son of God and 
of the function and prerogative of the Church in that intention. 
The Church is not looking away from itself at some far distant 
criterion when it proceeds to formulate the truth of Christ, nor 
has it to look at some philosophic system or metaphysical prin- 
ciples to be sure of what it wants to say. It judges philosophic 
thought from its own high throne and because of its intimacy 
with the Holy Spirit, and because human thought is a valid 
instrument it chooses whatever terms are translucent and allows 
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the divine mystery to shine through them. If this be so then the 
service of philosophy is a humble and ancillary one, and it is for 
the Bride of Christ, in its knowledge of union and love, to pick 
and choose from the best thought of the world what records 
truly and orchestrates the divine mystery. That the Church 
should have its favourites among philosophers is natural, and it 
may well be that God has so guided thought that one or two 
thinkers have been enabled to supply principles and a language 
admirably suited for the formulation of the revealed mysteries. 
But it would also seem congruent with God’s ways that every 
thinker should strive and long to collaborate with divine wisdom 
and, like the widow at the Temple, contribute his mite of under- 
standing. It might, also, seem conformable with God’s provi- 
dence that, as human beings in successive ages grow to know 
more about the universe and themselves, such knowledge should 
serve to focus still better the truth of Christ and His revelation. 
At the time when Modernism confused the relation of Revela- 
tion and theology and blackened human reason, Catholic philo- 
sophers and theologians were not in the mood to admit any 
value in their opponents’ distinctions or any seeming derogation 
of scholastic philosophy. But Modernism is now well in retreat, 
and once the vital truth of the union and continuity of the mind 
of the Church with Christ is realized, the relations of the “‘ori- 
ginal message’”’ with dogma and with the principles and concepts 
of any philosophic system can be seen in proper perspective. It is 
not necessary to believe that the New Testament writers wrote 
or thought in terms of scholastic propositions. Christ was Him- 
self the revelation of the Father, and with this great image of 
Sonship and with the types of the Old Testament ready and 
prepared, He taught the good news of God, the mystery of love, 
in symbols and in themes, which could stir the minds and hearts 
of his hearers to faith, and lead them with the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost into a deeper and deeper understanding of the “gift 
of God.” It was for the Church to work out the implications of 
the great symbols of “Son of God” and “Son of Man,” the 
“Kingdom’”’ and the sudden “Coming” and the great themes of 
His “salvation” and “‘mediatorship,” His “charity” and His 
“grace.” The themes are mysteries and often couched in images, 
and St. Paul and St. John are as men possessed in their attempts 
to find appropriate analogies for the unspent glory of truth 
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which was now theirs. What St. Paul and St. John felt all must 
feel until the end of time, for the glory of divine truth must 
remain ever unspent, and the world itself, as St. John almost in 
despair said, could not contain the books which could be written 
about Christ and His plenitude. 

Images and analogies availed the Church to teach truth, and 
as many of them have been drawn from inspired writers, like St. 
Paul, and others have been consecrated by the Church’s own 
supernatural introspection, they are, so to speak, Christ’s own 
key to the divine message. But the analogies drawn from systems 
of philosophy have no such privileged position. As we know, 
all our philosophizing on what is spiritual and transcendent is 
perforce by analogy of some sort, and this handicap is increased 
when we have to speak or write of the supernatural. Our words 
falter and become so like to primitive Chinese ideographs that 
any philosopher would be unduly complacent if he judged his 
system of symbols and analogies to be perfect or exclusively - 
right. It is for the Church to say how well he has transcribed its 
thought. The modern tendency is to decry metaphysics and to 
deny that a metaphysical statement can have any factual signifi- 
cance. Modern Positivists like to argue that such statements do 
not go beyond verbal problems. Such arguments are vain for 
human beings will never cease to ask anxious questions about life 
and the soul and God and the possibilities of happiness. Meta- 
physics is amongst the noblest of human activities, but it is also 
the most tantalizing. The Positivists have failed to reduce it to a 
dispute about language, but they have succeeded in exposing its 
peculiar character. It does not give us, as science does, new 
information. The biologist and the experimental psychologist by 
their methods and with their instruments learn something new 
about the body and the mind. Neither needs to know anything 
about the theory of matter and form. The information sought 
depends entirely on the correctness of the method adopted and 
the accuracy of the instruments. Even in philosophy such prob- 
lems as that of knowledge or the self are to this extent at least 
independent of, let us say, the theory of “form” that we have to 
test the theory by what we experience as knowledge and in self- 
introspection. We ought, nevertheless, to be excited when we 
learn that “the intelligible in act and the mind in act are one and 
the same’; in other words that in the act of knowing the mind 
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possesses the “form” of the object without interference with the 
object’s existence. And the reason for our excitement is that we 
have made an advance in wisdom; we have learnt that “form” 
which we had heard of first in connection with natural objects 
can be applied to other realities and perhaps to all reality, and we 
can discern an order running through the universe. This is like a 
lifeline in the confusion of our thoughts or like the unity first 
discovered in a complicated piece of music. This is what the 
mind must seek and what the greatest thinkers have endeavoured 
to provide. But we must not forget that it is at a price we get our 
conspectus of the whole. We are high up and the world is dimmed. 
or, as in an aeroplane, flattened out. A healthy metaphysics must 
always keep in mind the infinite variety of the real world and the 
unique character of many of its constituents and their relations. 
Metaphysics left to itself grows thin, and its terms can all too 
easily become counters to play with. 

Now if this be so, if the subject matter of theology be the 
mysteries of faith and the Church alone the interpreter of those 
mysteries, if our knowledge of the great themes of Revelation be 
through symbols and analogies, and if philosophy be such a 
humble, if faithful, servant of divine truth, then it seems that the 
best way of approaching this question of Philosophical Pluralism 
and Orthodoxy is not through disputes over systems and the 
absolute claims of one or another. The way is ever open to the 
stars and meditation on ancient and divine truth must ever 
reveal what is fresh. The appropriate method is to soak oneself 
in the dogmas of the Church and in the thought of its best 
thinkers and then humbly and courageously to venture out on a 
voyage of discovery. There goes always with the passion for 
truth a discriminating power which is superior to the mere 
reception of what is handed on in philosophy. No one, I think, 
can have contact with a great and genuine thinker without 
learning something from him. They give us further insights into 
what we had taken for granted and they make us realize how 
much more there is to be seen than we had dreamt of in our 
philosophy. This is the normal way in which knowledge ad- 
vances. History has shown that in the past Catholic thinkers have 
been too ready to assume as certain what later science and re- 
search have demolished. New fields have been opened in logic 
and psychology, as well as in the physical and biological sciences, 
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and it may not be a sufficient answer to say that these can be 
incorporated without any modification into the system of 
philosophy most dear to us. To take but one example, the laws 
of every country within the Christian orbit have been changed 
sensibly within the last hundred years in favour of human free- 
dom and the exercise of personality. Literature by way of the 
novel and biography, as well as by researches in psychology, 
have enlarged for us the significance of what human beings 
mean to each other. The place of love in knowledge and in 
faith has raised new problems, and these new problems have 
their counterpart in new interpretations of movements of thought, 
social, literary and religious in the pages of history. It is not 
beyond credence that another system of philosophy should be 
devised based on personality and human relationships and love, 
and drawing its inspiration from man’s relation to God and the 
primal relationship of Persons in the Holy Trinity. 


THE SERVILE STATE 
IN FACT AND FICTION 


By 
GEOFFREY ASHE 


I 


Catholic contributions to the jargon of English politics. 

The expression still flourishes after forty years, and its use 
is not confined to the spokesmen of any one party. On the Right, 
the Hayek school has preserved the memory of a distinguished 
prediction. On the Left, Belloc is apt to be thought of as a de- 
serter, yet Cole re-invoked the famous phrase (with acknow- 
ledgment) in a recent Fabian tract. Unfortunately, the phrase 


t In commemoration of Belloc’s eightieth birthday. 


T= arresting title “The Servile State” is one of the few 
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itself is better known than the book it names, and a modern 
reader usually has to be reminded of its proper significance. 

The theory of the Servile State may be described as “Marxism 
with an unhappy ending.” The fact of the proletariat; the fact of 
class rule grounded on industrial exploitation; the fact of the 
movement toward collectivism—all these features of Marx’s 
social analysis are adopted. But the grand climax of the Marxist 
apocalypse (‘the death-knell sounds, the expropriators are 
expropriated”’) Belloc decisively rejects. The death-knell fails to 
sound, the expropriators are not expropriated, because, in Belloc’s 
view, the logical outcome of the collectivist movement is a state 
of affairs perpetuating class rule. The rich, when threatened with 
the loss of their property, retort by offering reforms to the 
workers: Lloyd George insurance, for example. Such reforms 
dampen Socialist ardour, as they are meant to do, and, at the 
same time, they tend to create a legally constituted class of 
“benefited” wage-slaves who find it harder and harder—even- 
tually impossible—to break loose and change their status. When 
the process has advanced so far as to give a distinctive character 
to society, you have the Servile State. 

In 1912 this was intended as a forecast, not a commentary. 
The thing had not actually happened anywhere, though in 
England and Germany it had begun to happen. Subsequent 
political trends have given Belloc’s title its aptitude as a slogan, 
while considerably obscuring his thesis. He was not attacking 
Socialists from the Right in the style of Hayek; indeed, he doubted 
whether an even nominally Socialist revolution would ever 
occur. The injustice of society as it stood, and the need for radical 
change, were axiomatic to his case. But he insisted that Liberal- 
Fabian reform, while it would certainly produce change, would 
produce the wrong sort of change. It would only serve the ends 
of the privileged, and consolidate the injustice instead of cor- 
recting it. Belloc was, and has always been, that very rare English 
phenomenon, an anti-Socialist revolutionary. 

Let us look at his argument. Evidently the State can alter 
society in two ways. It can take action itself, or it can re-arrange 
the existing legal checks on the action of individuals and groups 
within it. The abandonment of old laws against engrossing, fore- 
stalling, and other vital techniques of free enterprise, is an example 
of the latter method. British capitalism grew great on a diet of 
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repeal. German capitalism, on the other hand, was never free at 
all. It began under the patronage of King Frederick, and it rose 
to challenge Britain in monopolistic armour supplied by Bis- 
marck. Many Fabians and other progressives, when Belloc wrote, 
made no secret of their preferences. They miscalculated on 
Prussianism almost as monstrously as they later miscalculated on 
Sovietism; and the German State, with its public enterprises, its 
social services, its universal education, and its scientific efficiency, 
enjoyed their favour till the day it moved against Belgium. 

To these enthusiasts Belloc replied that when the modern 
State undertakes a major social reform, it normally does so by 
giving legal recognition to the unjust order which it pretends to 
redress. It helps the employee qua employee, and, in doing so, it 
first encourages him and then directly or indirectly forces him to 
remain an employee. Belloc, who rather under-estimated Social 
Democracy, applied the principle to the Liberal State alone, but 
it is still valid—indeed, it is much more plainly valid—for the 
managerial “Socialist” State of today. Progress through direct 
government action means less liberty. Marx, from 1875 onwards, 
accepted this truth, admitting the need for a Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat if the mode of production was to be changed, but 
predicting, beyond that unpleasant operation, the Withering 
Away of the State. Lenin, whose opinions coincided with Belloc’s 
on several matters, was quite clear also that the State could never 
root out social injustice or abolish tyranny. It could only empower 
new masters, and exert pressure in new directions. But it could 
do this, he imagined, in such a manner that the masters would 
be the overwhelming majority, and would be able to use the 
State with such immense revolutionary effect as to make its 
intervention less and less often necessary. His successor has dis- 
covered that this was an error. The revolutionary mechanism is 
self-perpetuating. If the State acts for the redistribution of privi- 
lege, it must classify and coerce its members, and it can never 
stop doing so. Independent action can never be allowed to revive. 

There is no dictatorship in England. But the effect of pro- 
gressive politics on the availability of housing, money, food, and 
social services, and thence on the fundamental rigidity of the 
class structure, has been profound. So strong is the industrial 
wage-earner’s vested interest in his dependence, so firmly en- 
trenched is the aristocracy of officials, directors, and experts, and 
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so unattractive is the position of the small landlord and the small 
entrepreneur, that a form of the Servile State proper, albeit a 
gentle and defensible one, may be said to exist already. Social 
Democracy, though unexpectedly successful in the British 
political contest, has justified the predictions of Belloc—and the 
diatribes of Lenin. Its avowed purpose has always been to prevent 
revolution; and that is what it has accomplished. The new ruling 
class, for better or worse, is mainly a battered and fragmentary 
version of the old ruling class. The working man, while com- 
fortably provided for, is less the master of his fate than he ever 
was. He knows it, too. Mass gambling, as surely here as in India, 
is symptomatic of fatalism. 


II 


Now Belloc’s belief that so-called progress is a progress toward 
tyranny, that Marx was right to anticipate the heaping on of the 
chains but wrong to anticipate a Socialistic deliverance, has 
figured, during the last fifty-odd years, in the thoughts of an 
increasing number of men; and it has inspired four or five re- 
markable Utopian stories, in which we can trace, not only the 
working out of the idea, but a distinct evolution—a crescendo of 
pessimism. 

In 1895 H. G. Wells made his appearance before the public 
with The Time Machine. It is a skilfal and poignantly memorable 
tale, and it is doubly interesting because, to a reader familiar only 
with books like Joan and Peter or The Outline of History, it would 
seem quite un-Wellsian. The Time Traveller (who regards 
progress as a “foolish heaping” destined to disappointment) 
projects himself forward into the year 807,201. He discovers the 
beautiful ruins of a high civilization, and, among the ruins, a 
race of small, frail, and childish human beings, living in absolute 
stagnation. At first he imagines that Man has simply degenerated 
through a too complete victory over ‘Nature. But then he fin 
that the little people, or Eloi, go in terror of cannibalistic raids by 
pallid bipeds called Morlocks. About the Morlocks he learns 
tantalizingly little, except that they live underground and use 
machinery. It gradually dawns on him, however, that they too 
are human, and he supposes that their difference is the biological 
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outcome of exploitation. The Eloi are descended from ladies and 
gentlemen of leisure; the Morlocks, from working folk. In the 
course of eight hundred millennia without intermarriage the rich 
and the poor have diverged, unreconciled, into two distinct 
species. 

Wells may here be attempting a sociological application of 
Samuel Butler’s dictum upon inventions—that, far from fostering 
human brotherhood, they enormously accentuate class divisions, 
and make the rich man (who has command of weight-lifting 
machinery, fast means of communication, and scientific instru- 
ments) a physically new animal: a stronger, swifter, and more 
perceptive animal than the slum-dweller. Among the Eloi, 
mastery and isolation have been followed by the loss of self- 
reliance and abject decay. When we find Wells speculating 
afresh in The Sleeper Awakes, the technological problem has 
grown more explicit. His hero Graham, an ill-adjusted author, 
falls into a deep trance, in which he continues year after year 
without either dying or waking up. Meanwhile he receives 
certain legacies, which the far-sighted trustees invest in an inven- 
tion that revolutionizes transport and pays colossal dividends. 
The unconscious Graham, now one of the wealthiest men in 
England, becomes a celebrity, and his fortune is entrusted to a 
council of twelve, who use it to build a world-wide financial 
combine and make “corners” in scientific devices. After several 
centuries Graham recovers, to learn that he owns half the earth, 
that the successors of the original council are plundering humanity 
in his name, and that a legend has spread among the enslaved 
poor to the effect that “when the Sleeper wakes” he will over- 
throw the tyrants and inaugurate a reign of justice. The allegory 
of Christ, the Church, and the Second Coming (seen, of course, 
with a Wellsian eye) is made fairly obvious. 

In the pseudo-historical chapter describing the process of 
enslavement, Wells develops a curious suggestion of T. H. 
Huxley—that the Salvation Army, because of its dictatorial 
constitution and its organized charity, could be made a tool of 
despotism. Cardinal Manning wrote an indignant reply to 
Huxley, and Shaw, in Major Barbara, presented Booth’s creation 
as a department of ordinary capitalism, helping, though unin- 
tentionally, to keep its iniquities alive. Wells assigned the Army 
a Huxleyan role. The Council in his novel has long since bought 
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control of it by lavish endowments, and used its facilities to lure 
the unemployed into sweatshops. Little by little, the Council’s 
empire of cheap labour, trusts, patents, and political bribery has 
conquered all opposition, drawn the rich into close alliance, and 
become the government of the planet. When the Sleeper wakes, 
he encounters an irresponsible aristocracy and a totally powerless 
proletariat. Outright squalor and outright insecurity have been 
banished from the workers’ lives; but joy and purpose have gone 
likewise. The amusements of the new order are concentrated in 
pleasure resorts which only the well-to-do (who travel by air) 
can afford to visit. The workers have no interests or diversions 
left—except gambling. Culture is dead, schooling is stultification 
(“We have done away with Cram,” boasts an educator), and even 
newspapers have given place to official public-address systems. 
Behind a facade of technological triumph—for the world is 
marvellously efficient—there lurks a fearful despair. 

A great rising against the Council, encouraged by the presence 
of Graham, succeeds. But it confers dictatorship on an adven- 
turer named Ostrog. After some hesitation, Graham breaks with 
this man, and gives his support to a second rising. Ostrog cables 
Africa for police reinforcements. As the aircraft carrying the 
armed negroes approach London, Graham, who has learnt to 
fly, engages some of them in combat, hoping to hold them off 
till the popular militia shall have captured the landing-strips. He 
is killed, however, while the issue remains in doubt, and the 
story ends. 

The Sleeper Awakes was written in its original form some 
years before The Servile State. Wells anticipated Belloc’s con- 
clusion by a consideration of scientific rather than political 
tendencies. If Belloc had pursued this line, he could, I think, have 
noticeably strengthened his case. Wells’s forecast is very plausibly 
executed; in fact, he overreaches himself, and makes his own 
plot unreal. One cannot seriously believe in the victory of the 
workers over their splendidly equipped masters. 

The social effect of weapons and military techniques has often 
been underrated. While the long-bow, the rifle, and the grenade 
were favourable to popular movements, the Tudor power was 
erected on a monopoly of artillery, and the tank and bomber 
to-day make violent insurrection ridiculous. For this reason, and 
quite apart from the enslaving effects of mass production and the 
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concentration of capital, mechanical progress is adverse to 
revolution. Belloc (who understood these matters) might profit- 
ably have devoted a little space to the topic in The Servile State. 
Wells, with all his insight, despised military men and things, and 
failed to appreciate their importance. The gloom of his future 
society—which he portrayed again in A Story of the Days to Come 
—is therefore lightened by an unwarrantable hope; unwarrant- 
able, not as being misguided, but as being misplaced. The mil- 
lennial revolution which Wells persists in imagining is frankly 
incredible. 

And he does persist, and far beyond the close of the Sleeper. 
To the student of Utopias, Wells is an exceptionally interesting 
author, because he published several; and while the early ones 
are sombre, the later ones, such as Men Like Gods, are optimistic. 
They belong to the buoyant Outline of History phase, and have the 
same ring as that trumpet-peal about Life with which the last 
chapter of the Outline, in all its versions, undauntedly dismisses 
mankind. At this later period Wells deliberately repudiated his 
Sleeper. In a preface to a new edition he said he had credited the 
rich with too much craft and intelligence. He did not think, after 
all, that the plutocratic technical tyranny of that future England 
would ever be realized. Instead, he anticipated a long confused 
struggle between the powers of light and darkness (he was always 
a sort of Manichee; it was one of the few permanent things about 
him), and then, after several centuries, the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God on earth, with the human race attaining 
beatitude in the free practice of pure and applied science. 

I am not concerned to argue whether this ideal was a good 
ideal, or this hope a reasonable hope. What is worth inquiry is 
the fact that either the ideal or the hope, but almost certainly 
the latter, made Wells a much feebler writer. Men Like Gods is 
readable—his novels can be relied on in that respect—but it is 
singularly spineless, and rather too easily forgotten. 

An author of scientific romances has to grapple with a problem 
facing the allegorist also: that in his story the situation is too big, 
and the characters, consequently, too small. One remembers 
those preposterous heroes who squeeze past the submarines and 
aeroplanes into the books of Jules Verne, and an acute though 
exacting critic has remarked that it is one test of a good allegory 
to ask whether the figures have any life of their own. In Wells's 
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Sleeper, as in his Time Machine, one is conscious of the tale and 
the people as distinct from the setting, and the close of the Sleeper 
with its battles and suspense, and its note of fortitude, is genuinely 
exciting. But Men Like Gods only just qualifies as a novel. All 
that Wells seems to care for is the smooth, cruel world which his 
brilliant Utopians inhabit. The Utopians themselves are remote, 
and the English characters are sketched in a spirit of contempt. It 
is a curious paradox of this later Wells (before the final collapse) 
that he has far more confidence in the future than the early 
Wells, yet far less confidence in the human race which is at 
present moulding that future. The Shavian outlook is much the 
same. But whereas Shaw is a mystic with a belief in something 
like supernatural intervention, the optimist-Wells bases his 
optimism on the belief in an intellectual élite. Apart from them 
(the Cathari of his Manichee creed), nobody really matters. The 
common folk in the Sleeper, despite all indoctrination, retain 
courage and common sense; the fact of their rebellion prevents 
the picture from being hideous. In Men Like Gods, on the other 
hand, several representatives of contemporary civilization—a 
politician, a clergyman, a chauffeur, a journalist, and others—are 
exposed to the devastating perfection of Utopia, and all except 
the journalist, who, in his muddled way, has the makings of a 
Wellsian intellectual, emerge looking absurd and contemptible. 
They are not of the Chosen, and Wells no longer has mercy, 
indulgence, or respect for anyone else, because his hope, im- 
probable as it looks to many, has become so vivid and so dear to 
himself that he is worse than impatient with those who do not 
share it. He seems to have lost contact with life, to have got 
distorted. 

The comparison between the two books is worth drawing, 
for the soundness and manliness of the one stands in such a 
marked contrast to the peevish debility of the other. We can 
note, as a point of wider application, that Schopenhauer’s cynical 
comment on literary Hells—“They succeed better than literary 
Heavens because the authors can use their own experience” — 
has its truth for Utopias. Servile-State Utopias are, on the whole, 
more convincing, and more satisfying artistically, than happier 
ones; and that, surely, is because Belloc was correct. Society is 
really like that, society is really tending in that direction. Socialism 
and kindred movements may reform or mitigate, but, with their 
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present materialistic and technocratic assumptions, they cannot 
save. The Servile State treated the Socialists with respect, and 
rightly. But it warned, rightly again, that the Socialist agitation 
would not produce the results that the altruists of the Left 
imagined. And for Belloc it was impossible to envisage social 
salvation through a Wellsian élite. 


Il 


Wells’s scientific preoccupation reappears in several romances 
by his approximate contemporaries. The famous Metropolis of 
Thea von Harbou portrays another gloomy Utopia, in which 
the advance of science at the expense of charity has produced a 
heartless technocratic society well on the way to the Eloi-Morlock 
opposition. As in the Sleeper, revolt breaks out, but now it is a 
foredoomed revolt engineered by the dictator’s agents for the 
dictator’s ends. Though there is little attempt at realism, the 
story suggests a deeper social insight on the part of the author 
than Wells possessed; and it has the further interest that Fritz 
Lang made it into a film, which, while rather peculiar by present- 
day standards, contained scenes communicating the Servile 
State atmosphere most hauntingly. 

However, the supreme masterpiece in this field is Aldous 
Huxley’s Brave New World. One almost suspects a family tradi- 
tion at work. The grandfather’s grumbles about the Salvation 
Army have swelled, in his grandson’s novel, to a brilliant denun- 
ciation of all scientific welfare schemes, all security programmes, 
all paternalism. In the future World State, progress has delivered 
the goods—and extorted cash on delivery. A human race dis- 
tracted by warfare has cried out for safety at any cost. The 
scientists have given it safety; they have done more, they have 
given it health, pleasure, abundance. It is the superb irony of this 
book that it portrays all the fashionable objects of modern 
reformers as achieved and surpassed—and yet the result horrifies. 

“Community, Identity, Stability” is the new world’s motto. 
The State preserves health by outlawing ordinary birth and 
replenishing the species from a reserve of inoculated embryos in 
glass jars. It ensures public tranquillity (and the permanence of a 
caste system which reduces manual workers to idiots) by bringing 
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up all children under pitiless supervision, with talking-machines 
quietly impressing slogans upon them as they sleep, and devices 
from the torture-chambers of experimental psychology moulding 
their habits in waking hours. The foundations of social planning 
are kept in excellent repair. Population must evidently be con- 
trolled; therefore marriage has been abolished, everyone is taught 
to regard parenthood as obscene, and sexual emotion, sterile and 
promiscuous, only survives as an amusement. The religious 
impulse must be made socially useful; therefore the worship of 
“Our Ford”, the deified founder of mass-production, is officially 
organized into a cult of corybantic absurdity. Escapism must also 
be allowed for; therefore a new drug, which causes beautiful and 
fantastic dreams innocent of evil after-effects, is manufactured 
and sold with State encouragement. The logical end of technical 
progress has been reached. There is no need to consider how a 
revolt would end, because it is now perfectly certain that no 
revolt will ever begin. The enslaved adioen are chained to their 
assembly-lines by a dreadful contentment, and the clever, shallow 
managerial minority is too busy and successful to question the 
standards by which it works. 

Huxley, in 1934, regarded this novel as a fanciful satire. But in 
the preface to a later edition he had second thoughts (like Wells), 
and remarked that it was beginning to resemble a possible fore- 
cast of things to come. The dilemma which he posed in it—a 
dilemma recently admitted by the erstwhile Socialist Priestley— 
is this. Shall we submit to disease, cruelty, superstition, and desti- 
tution, for the sake of the creative life and adventure that go with 
them; or shall we aim at a well-balanced scientific society where 
intellect, liberty, and beauty are sacrificed to comfort and order? 

This dilemma is not accepted by Huxley as absolute. He 
admits two further possibilities: first, utter ruin through war; 
second, salvation through a kind of benevolent agrarian anarch- 
ism, discussed rather tediously in After Many a Summer. But by 
George Orwell, the author of the most recent Servile State novel, 
the major dilemma was not so much as conceded. Orwell was 
an old-fashioned Socialist of practical political experience and 
unbounded honesty. Nineteen Eighty-Four is, in some ways, the 
most interesting of these Utopias from our present point of 
view, because it is political rather than technological in approach, 
and therefore closer to Belloc. Orwell’s thesis is that progress is 
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no longer progressing, even according to its own lights; and, 
moreover, that it is never likely to do so again. The London of 
his “Winston Smith” is not the polished prison of Huxley, or 
even a first essay towards it, but a shabby, antiquated town— 
practically its present self, thirty-five years gone in dilapidation. 
Public services are decayed, food is scarce and atrocious, the 
articles for sale in the shops are unutterably shoddy. Progress has 
not delivered the goods; it merely pretends that it has done so. 

But it pretends unremittingly. Orwell’s adventures among the 
Spanish Republicans gave him a truer understanding than Hux- 
ley’s of the “commissar” mind and its shortcomings. The masters 
of Oceania—the cynics of the Inner Party who live for power 
alone—are not scientific wizards. They are creative only in 
inventing lies about their achievements, and skilful only in 
getting these lies accepted. Their regime is much younger than 
the veteran monstrosity imagined by Huxley, but the needs of 
the Communist Revolution have already produced so profound 
a national stultification and brutalization that any renewal of 
progress appears improbable. Most of the people are abject 
“proles,” so utterly despised that they are not even spied upon. 
The rulers, being fallible, maintain their prestige with the better- 
educated by fabricating a bogus infallibility in the realm of fact 
(Huxley’s Alphas are content with the realm of values). Every 
time the dictator is proved wrong, innumerable clerks go to work 
expunging all record of his mistake. Back numbers of newspapers 
disappear, and are replaced by similar copies appropriately 
altered. Party men who have deviated are not only done away 
with, they are blotted from all remembrance, and become 
“unpersons,” as Trotsky is actually becoming in Russia. This 
frightful Government seeks to do what God Himself cannot do: 
to alter the past. By 1984 its success in changing the memories of 
its subjects is already remarkable, but, in addition, high hopes 
are pinned on an ingenious project for the impoverishment of 
the English language, which, it is expected, will make rebellious 
talk (and hence, ultimately, dangerous thoughts) impossible. 
When that has been accomplished, the crude terror that supple- 
ments the propaganda will no longer be necessary. The ual of 
the spirit will descend. 

Whatever the likelihood of Orwell’s forecast, realities in many 
parts of the world are turning out far worse than Belloc antici- 
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pated. It is instructive to see the late apostles of progress recoiling 
into pessimism on all sides. But this is natural, for behind the 
materialist facade there is no reserve of strength. A belief in 
governmental omnipotence and human plasticity is, after all, 
two-edged. It implies that if power remains with the few, there 
is no reason why those few should not be able to conquer all 
resistance, and fetter the human species body and soul. Therefore 
the only alternative to expanding democracy is despair. That, 
surely, explains why the remnant of intellectual Socialism has 
withered up into the shrewish thing it is to-day. The materialist 
must always be a bad loser. 

At any rate, one of Belloc’s lessons is being learnt: that reform 
via the State alone will never bring a larger total of liberty, or 
any equality but an equality of mediocrity and restriction. Other 
lessons have yet to make their full impact. The social philosophy 
of devolution—the philosophy Belloc tried to develop as Distri- 
butism—is still, in this country at least, a pursuit of small groups 
and isolated enthusiasts. Nevertheless, I think it will come into 
its own. And the last and greatest principle, the principle that the 
one real guarantee against slavery belongs to a higher order than 
the political: that, too, will come into its own. 


REFLECTIONS ON 
FOUR QUARTETS 


By 
J. C. MAXWELL 


of the late Dr. W. Schenk in Humanitas, to which frequent 
reference is made in the course of them. They remain 
something between an expanded supplementary note and an 
independent treatment of the Quartets. I hope that the greatness 
and many-sidedness of the poem will be felt to excuse the offering 


t Vol. 1, No. 4 (June, 1947), pp. 23-7. 


T= following pages were originally suggested by a paper 
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of reflections which are (I know) inadequate and (I fear) 
pedantic. 
Time present and time past 
Are both perhaps present in time future, 
And time future contained in time past. 
If all time is eternally present 
All time is unredeemable. 
What might have been is an abstraction 
Remaining a perpetual possibility 
Only in a world of speculation. 
What might have been and what has been 
Point to one end, which is always present. 


I do not think that either Dr. Schenk or Mr. Raymond Preston 
in his Four Quartets Rehearsed has interpreted these opening lines 
of Burnt Norton quite accurately. Dr. Schenk (rightly, I believe) 
treats the first five lines as “‘referring to a tentative train of thought, 
suggested by much experience common to all of us””—tentative, 
but not precisely, as he goes on to say, “rejected in the process 
of the poem.” One has to be cautious of paraphrase at this point, 
and perhaps the lines 

If all time is eternally present 
All time is unredeemable 


are best regarded as an over-hasty attempt to say just how the 
presence of “time present and time past” in time future might 
be described. “Eternally present” is a premature shot at expressing 
something which it takes the whole of the Quartets to say more 
accurately. In any case, Dr. Schenk is right in seeing a “change 
of direction” after line 5, and the next three lines are susceptible 
of, and indeed demand, a quite literal interpretation. 

What might have been is an abstraction 

Remaining a perpetual possibility 

Only in a world of speculation. 

According to Dr. Schenk these lines mean: “only in an abstract 
world of speculation is ‘what might have been’ merely a possi- 
bility; actually it is much more, it is as real as what has been.” 
This interpretation is, indeed, supported by the line Dr. Schenk 
quotes from The Family Reunion (p. 108): “what did not happen 
is as true as what did happen,” but the play cannot be used 
mechanically to interpret the poem, which we may hope to find 
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self-explanatory. I should prefer to interpret: “to talk of ‘what 
might have been’ is to perform an abstraction from the whole 
of the reality which is under consideration; and it is only in a 
world of speculation that the ‘what might have been’ maintains 
a separate existence as a perpetual possibility.” This is close to 
what Dr. Schenk says, but the importance of the slight difference 
becomes clearer as the poem proceeds. It is not quite the same 
thing to say that two things are both part of reality and to say 
that the one is as real as the other. 

The next two lines show that there is substance in this distinc- 
tion: 


What might have been and what has been 
Point to one end, which is always present. 


“What might have been” is not isolated and frozen as it is 
when regarded as a “perpetual possibility.” It is part of what has 
contributed to make the present what it is: both it, and what has 
been, are active influences. That is what they have in common, 
but their differences by no means disappear because of it. 

The precise significance of the next part, the vision of the 
rose-garden, turns upon the difference between my interpre- 
tation and Dr. Schenk’s. 


Footfalls echo in the memory 
Down the passage which we did not take 
Towards the door we never opened 
Into the rose-garden. My words echo 
Thus, in your mind. 
But to what purpose 

Disturbing the dust on a bowl of rose-leaves 
I do not know. 

Other echoes 
Inhabit the garden. Shall we follow? 
Quick, said the bird, find them, find them, 
Round the corner. Through the first gate, 
Into our first world, shall we follow 
The deception of the thrush? Into our first world. 
There they were, dignified, invisible, 
Moving without pressure, over the dead leaves, 


t Mr. Eliot, we may remind ourselves, was once a close student of the works 
of F. H. Bradley. 
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In the autumn heat, through the vibrant air, 

And the bird called, in response to 

The unheard music hidden in the shrubbery, 

And the unseen eyebeam crossed, for the roses 

Had the look of flowers that are looked at. 

There they were as our guests, accepted and accepting. 
So we moved, and they, in a formal pattern, 
Along the empty alley, into the box circle, 

To look down into the drained pool. 

Dry the pool, dry concrete, brown edged, 

And the pool was filled with water out of sunlight, 
And the lotos rose, quietly, quietly, 

The surface glittered out of heart of light, 

And they were behind us, reflected in the pool. 
Then a cloud passed, and the pool was empty. 

Go, said the bird, for the leaves were full of children, 
Hidden excitedly, containing laughter. 

Go, go, go, said the bird: human kind 

Cannot bear very much reality. 

Time past and time future 

What might have been and what has been 

Point to one end, which is always present. 


Dr. Schenk justly remarks that this passage “refers to the 
experience of a ‘might-have-been’ childhood in Burnt Norton,” 
and adds (not quite accurately, I think) that “the consciousness 
of such an overwhelming reality outside the time-sequence, 
which is not imagined but remembered, enable the poet 
to break the chain of time.” This is better than Mr. Preston’s 
identification’ of the garden, on the strength of the words “our 
first world,” with the Earthly Paradise; but the poem remains 
more tentative than either critic grants. Dr. Schenk makes the 
breaking of the chain of time sound altogether too easy, as if 
the difference between what has been and what might have been 
were simply obliterated. It is premature to say that “time has 
been redeemed” on the strength of the lines 

Time past and time future 
What might have been, and what has been 
Point to one end, which is always present. 


t I hope the word “identification” does not do Mr. Preston an injustice. I 
find his account obscure at this point. If he merely means that “paradisal” 
associations are among those which the poet invokes, I should not disagree with 
him. 
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Though the Quartets do not form a progress along a single 
line, since no more than the past itself are they 


a mere sequence— 
Or even development, the latter a partial fallacy 
Encouraged by superficial notions of evolution,? 


yet there is a gradual strengthening and growth in comprehen- 
sion from one poem to another. It is not till the end of Little 
Gidding that “‘the fire and the rose are one.” The vision in Burnt 
Norton is indeed, as Dr. Schenk says, “not presented nostalgically,” 
but neither is it presented “as an exhortation to bear more 
reality.” The elements that go to make up this “might-have- 
been” childhood are part of what has to be fused in the total 
experience that the whole sequence seeks to incorporate, and 
in its unfused form this part appears in an oddly equivocal light. 
“Shall we follow the deception of the thrush ?”—why “deception” 
if “what might have been” is as real as what has been? And we 
go on to lines that echo unexpected places in Eliot’s earlier work. 
The figures we see are “dignified, invisible,” but they are also 
“moving without pressure,” which casts us back to The Hollow 
Men: 

Shape without form, shade without colour, 

Paralysed force, gesture without motion. 


“Without pressure” in particular recalls the world in which the 
boat did not seem laden till the living Dante was in it (Inferno, 
VIII, 27), and the shades with “lor vanita che par persona’ 
(VI, 36). For the bird itself, the deceptive thrush, I am tempted 
to add to Mr. Preston’s references (pp. 13-14) to Grimm and 
Ecclesiastes the following: 


similemente il mal seme d’Adamo 
gittansi di quel lito ad una ad una 
per cenni, come augel per suo richiamo.3 (III, 115-17). 


The canto from which this comes is the one of which Eliot 


t The Dry Salvages, Section II. 

2 “Their emptiness, which seems a body” (Temple Classics translation). 

3 “So one by one the evil seed of Adam cast themselves from that shore at 
signals, as the bird at its call.” The translation does not bring out the force of the 
image which makes me think that the passage may have been in Eliot’s mind. 
The beckoning gestures of Charon are compared to the cries by which a decoy- 
bird (richiamo) lures its fellows into the snare. 
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made memorable use in The Waste Land: “I had not thought 
death had undone so many” (I. 63). 

It would be absurd to claim from these echoes and reminiscences 
that the rose-garden is hell, though hardly more absurd than to 
claim that it is the earthly paradise. It is a garden “‘seen” in an 
imaginary memory that attracts to itself both personal memories 
and literary associations of the author." It is part of the time that 
is to be “redeemed,”? and the suggestions of the imagery and 
rhythms are calculated to indicate what a little way the process 
has yet gone. At this stage to have the bird say “human kind 
cannot bear very much reality” is not an “exhortation.” It is a 
recognition of the need to look elsewhere for the means of 
assimilating reality. The “might-have-been” cannot be taken up 
and “realized” just as it is. If, with Dr. Schenk, we look forward 
to East Coker, Section II, we begin to see further: 


The laughter in the garden, echoed ecstasy 
Not lost but requiring, pointing to the agony 
Of death and birth. 


We recall that a garden can be a place of agony (the Agony), 
and it is only by pointing to the agony that the ecstasy is not 
lost. We have already in line 10 of Burnt Norton got the length of 
“point to one end,” but the pointer was not followed there; a 
different approach had to be adopted in Section II of that poem. 
The upshot of this exploration is that the vision is presented 
by the poet as something of an attempt to run before he can 
walk, and that the preparatory function of Burnt Norton as a 
whole is to be stressed even more than it has been by, for example, 
Mr.\Preston, when he talks of the “exploratory labour” (p. 24) 


t Rather than pursue these at disproportionate length, I would refer the reader 
to the sensitive analysis by Philip Wheelwright on pp. 98-9 of T. S. Eliot, a Study 
of his Writings by Several Hands, ed. B. Rajan. Mr. Wheelwright notes the con- 
nection of the drained pool with the Waste Land imagery. Fr. Hanshell has also 
reminded me of the relevance to the garden passage of East Coker discussed below 
of The Waste Land (Section V), and also of Ash Wednesday (Section V): ““The 
desert in the garden the garden in the desert/of drouth.” I fear that to follow this 
up would be to overload the present paper. 

2 Note the linking with “redeeming the time” of both bird and dream in 
Ash Wednesday, Section IV: 

But the fountain sprang up and the bird sang down 
Redeem the time, redeem the dream 
The token of the word unheard, unspoken. 
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which it contains. The concluding lines bring this out particularly 
clearly, where “Quick now, here now, always” is immediately 
followed by “Ridiculous the waste sad time / Stretching before 
and after.” Contrast what follows the repetition of the same line 
at the end of Little Gidding: 


A condition of complete simplicity 
(costing not less than everything). 


The nature of this progress—for it can be called “progress” 
if we are careful not to think of it in a crudely linear way—can 
be traced in some of the recurrent imagery. In Burnt Norton we 
are offered the vision in its full immediacy and warned against 
the attempt to assimilate it all at once. The attempt merely 
results in a sharp revulsion against the waste sad time stretching 
before and after. When we revert to the vision in East Coker, 
ecstasy points to agony, and in the immediately following 
Section IV we have perhaps the most explicitly devotional 
section in all the Quartets, but it is deliberately isolated and ends 
hesitantly: 

Again, in spite of that, we call this Friday good, 


and the poem goes on: 
So here I am, in the middle way. 


So far there is collocation, not fusion. The next occurrence of 
the vision reminiscence is near the end of The Dry Salvages. 
In the earlier part of this poem, time has been, so to say, weighted. 
There is a time: 

Older than the time of chronometers, older 

Than time counted by anxious, worried women 

Lying awake, calculating the future. 


No easy leap into the timeless here. And by the end of the poem a 
clear precise image has been found for the relationship the poet 
is exploring—“the point of intersection of the timeless with 
time’’—and the task of apprehension. is also made quite explicit: 
an occupation for the saint— 
No occupation either, but something given 
And taken, in a lifetime’s death in love. 


It is against this background that we return to 
The wild thyme unseen, or the winter lightning, 


E 
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and there is no longer the temptation to take the recapture of 
this as in itself a significant step (though it may be a necessary 


condition) towards the redemption of time: 


These are only hints and guesses 
Hints followed by guesses; and the rest 
Is prayer, observance, discipline, thought and action. 
The hint half guessed, the gift half understood, is Incarnation. 


The poetic structure of the Quartets cannot be grasped unless 
this is seen as an advance in insight for the poet. This remains 
true whether or not our beliefs permit us to regard it as a real 
advance. It is the fact that the “hints and guesses” are only the 
starting-point that gives to the reintegration in Little Gidding its 
full force. There, for the first time, there is no need to set up a 
barrier against any type of experience: it is because of the partial 
explorations of the earlier poems that Eliot can afford to see all 
that he does in Little Gidding, and can combine “England and 
nowhere. Never and always.” 

The rose imagery also helps us to follow the development. 
In the last section of Little Gidding, 


The moment of the rose and the moment of the yew-tree 
Are of equal duration. 


We have seen the first appearance of the rose in the vision of 
Burnt Norton, but there it seems to have little significance beyond 
affording a typical element in the kind of “might-have-been” 
Eliot is evoking. The line, “disturbing the dust on a bowl of 
rose-leaves,”” emphasizes the arbitrariness. The rose-leaves have 
suggested by association one past to which they might corre- 
spond—a past which is now seen as more than a mere “perpetual 
possibility.” The sense that this association is a private one is 
heightened by the reappearance of the rose-garden with 
much less clear relevance to its context in The Family 
Reunion (pp. 107-8). In the second of the Quartets, East Coker, 
the rose begins to have more overtly the symbolic significance 
that was only potential in Burnt Norton. Mr. Preston, on p. 35 
of his book sums it up conveniently: “The rose is the emblem of 
human love, becoming divine; the emblem of the martyr; 
the emblem of Christ’s love (the Five Wounds were symbolized 
by a five-petalled red rose).” But in East Coker the symbolic 
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use comes in the detached Section IV which, I have suggested, 
is deliberately not assimilated by the poem as a whole. We have 
redeemable experience, and the scheme of redemption, but not 
yet the actuality of redemption, though the end of the poem 


points forward: 
Not the intense moment 
Isolated, with no before and after, 
But a lifetime burning in every moment. 


In the third poem in the sequence, The Dry Salvages, any 
purely animal or vitalistic assurance is sapped away by the 
emphasis on vast superhuman forces—the only rose here, apart 
from the Royal Rose in Section III, which I do not understand, is 
the briar rose with the salt on it in the first Section. After the 
already discussed placing of the vision in its context of “prayer, 
observance, discipline, thought and action,” the poem closes 
with the yew-tree, symbol of death accepted soberly and with 
open eyes, and of slow growth out of decay. Only after this can 
the rose and the yew-tree enter into a single vision. 

In the final poem, Little Gidding, there is no longer the need to 
unite by a deliberate act permanent symbol and significant 
moment. There are no roses which belong merely to momentary 
vision, as in Burnt Norton, or merely to a symbolic scheme, as in 
East Coker. The absence of symbolism as a separate element is 
part of the condition for the extraordinary beauty and intensity 
of the opening section of Little Gidding. When later in the poem 
(Section III) the poet meditates on the purpose of historical 
retrospect, he expresses his absence of partisanship in the images: 

It is not to ring the bell backward 
Nor is it an incantation 
To summon the spectre of a Rose. 


And when finally we come to the lines: 


The moment of the rose and the moment of the yew-tree 
Are of equal duration, 


we cannot treat them as a trite reflection that the momentary is 
as real as the enduring. Mr. Preston comes too near to suggesting 
this when he writes (p. 62): “it is not duration that matters: it 
is that quality and intensity of life which, if it exists in a moment, 
exists in every moment.” To go on as he does: “thus the poetry 
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realizes the conception of the timeless’’ is to fall victim to the risk 
of abstraction inherent in this sort of analysis. It is not the con- 
ception of the timeless (if there is such a thing) that is “realized.” 
It is an exquisitely specific rendering of an experience that might 
also lend itself to philosophic description in terms of the “‘time- 
less.” This may be an instance of Dr. Schenk’s principle that 
poetry and theology “are different attempts to say the ineffable.” 
Perhaps they are, and perhaps it is the same ineffable, but for 
present purposes the difference is the important thing. In the 
lines quoted, what is rejected is as much the tendency to under- 
value the yew-tree because it is less momentous, less intensely 
alive, as the tendency to overlook the real enduringness of the 
rose. Any analysis is almost bound to suggest a stress on the 
claims of one or the other element, whereas the perfection of thie 
treatment lies in the absence of stress, in the undisturbed but 
hard-won balance, perhaps best epitomized in the preceding 
lines: 

We die with the dying: 

See, they depart, and we go with them. 

We are born with the dead: 

See, they return, and bring us with them. 


All that has come before is thus required for the achievement of 


A condition of complete simplicity 
(Costing not less than snnglingh 


Nothing in the Four Quartets comes until the time is ripe for 
it. The combination of unity of conception with a refusal to 
impose a pattern on experience represents a triumph of poise, 
and it is not surprising that critics who have stressed the one 
element have come into conflict with others who have seen the 
other element more clearly. I have here emphasized the unity and 
ordered development. To have done full justice to the complexity 
of what is unified would have called for a greater measure of 
close, detailed analysis. There is no reason to fear that the Quartets 
will fail to receive that, if poetry continues to be read at all. 





The sixth article in the series A Decade in Retrospect is being 
held over until Helena is concluded in the August issue. 
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RECENT FICTION 


HESE notes are based only on novels sent me for reviewing 

during the last few months. A drawback of being one of a staff 
of reviewers is that one spends so much time reading what one is 
sent that one has little left for independent exploring. Thus I have 
not yet read a novel of such evident interest as Denton Welch’s 
A Voice through a Cloud, and there must be many such omissions. 
My personal “short list’’ (it would have been longer had space per- 
mitted) boils down to four. Of these two are by American writers, 
one by a Jamaican and one by a woman who spent her formative 
years in South Africa. 

The war and its aftermath continue to preoccupy novelists. Of these 
four books, only one is not concerned in some way with the specific 
political and social unrest of our time. Even that one deals with a 
very burning question of the moment, though it deals with its 
psychological rather than its political implications. Problems of con- 
science are recurring themes, particularly problems of social respon- 
sibility. Two novels which I should not have included on my list 
attempt to deal with religious psychology. Both have Catholic priests 
among their principal characters. Unfortunately both authors have only 
the most superficial and inaccurate knowledge of Catholic faith and 
practice. Yet, though the handling of the subject is inept and uncon- 
vincing, the fact that they choose it is interesting. Thinking back over 
the twenty-odd novels I have read recently, I have a general impression 
of uneasy self-questioning, frustration and dissatisfaction. 

One, however, stands out as a study in vigorous optimism. This is 
New Day by a young Jamaican writer, V. S. Reid (Heinemann 
12s 6d). Its theme is the history of Jamaica’s virtual achievement of 
Home Rule. Mr. Reid makes this a dramatic and human story by 
telling it as the personal memories of an old man who took part as 
a boy in the rebellion of 1865 and lived to see the New Constitution 
of 1944. The book is written in the Jamaican dialect, a rhythmic and 
expressive language of extraordinary freshness of imagery. The author 
combines passionate feeling for the sufferings of his people with a 
generous lack of bitterness. If one or two episodes are a trifle too 
theatrically contrived, the human feeling is never false. Mr. Reid has 
quick perception of character, wide sympathy and charming humour. 
After the weariness of so much European writing there is something 
very enlivening about the language and the unselfconsciousness of 
New Day. One hopes it may mark the rise of a characteristic Jamaican 
literature. At the other extreme from this extroverted optimism is 
the introverted pessimism of a very remarkable first novel set in South 
Africa. Doris Lessing’s The Grass is Singing (Michael Joseph 9s 6d) is 
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a brilliant and terrifying study of the slow decay of a woman who 
can make no real human contacts and who is » ent into isolation 
on.a failing farm with a husband she neither loves nor understands. 
Only in South Africa, ridden with the pathological fear of the Kaffir, 
could Mary Turner’s neurosis have taken its particular form and 
invited its particular tragedy. The book shows such mature insight and 
penetration together with such control of its material that Miss Lessing 
is a new novelist whom I shall watch with the keenest interest. 

The two American novels make almost as startling a contrast. Each 
deals with a problem of conscience. In one the question is how far 
a man can keep his personal integrity in his job; the other can be 
reduced to “Am I my brother’s keeper ?”’ John Brooks’ The Big Wheel 
(Gollancz 9s 6d) is like a “documentary” of the inner workings of 
a big New York magazine. The curious life of a newspaper office 
with its intense and shifting personal relations and intrigues could 
hardly be better done. The editor, Masterson, ironically the most 
sincere man on “Present Day” is an oddly moving character. While 
his intelligent and cynical staff lull their consciences by various devices, 
Masterson is the only one who sacrifices the job which is his breath 
of life. What is alarming about The Big Wheel is that American 
phenomenon, the cult of the job. Masterson, no longer an editor, 
becomes an empty simulacrum of a man. If there is a hollowness 
behind the brilliant and all too credible surface of the book, it is not 
the hollowness of insincerity. It is that modern void felt most of all 
by those whose trade is to improvise answers before they have had 
the time to consider the questions. The Seeker and the Sought (Gollancz 
gs 6d) by Marie Baumer is both a realistic and exciting story and an 
allegory. Translated into Catholic terms, it could be said to deal with 
the offer, the partial acceptance and final rejection, through human 
frailty, of a grace. In its own humanistic terms it is the story of a 
decent, conventional American citizen who, if he could have risked 
going one step further, could have saved one human being from moral 
destruction and brought a whole group of others into a happier 
relation instead of driving them deeper into solitude and bitterness. 
The author writes with economy, precision and swiftness. Of the four 
novels mentioned here The Seeker and the Sought is, to my mind, the 
most perfect in form and the deepest in content. 


ANTONIA WHITE 
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REVIEW 
MATADOR OF TRUTH 


The Collected Poems of Roy Campbell (The Bodley Head 15s; Collector’s 
Book Club, ts Sey ov , 248 6d). 

o far Mr. Campbell has not been accounted a “fashionable” poet, 
S: disregard of which he is doubtless proud. The explanation lies 
more in the quality of his poetry than in the colour of his politics 
or the direction of his satire. For it is poetry which possesses both 
thyme and reason, ingredients which have found little favour lately. 
It is both intelligible and witty, but its wit does not make 
an intellectual appeal. It attempts no formal experiments, and its chief 
excellence, lyrical description, has been little appreciated since the 
heyday of the Georgians. It is likely, however, that Mr. Campbell 
may yet come into his own. For he is, as few other English poets 
have been since the Elizabethans, a poéte engagé, a poet whose writing 
is subordinated to yet flows from a life m 4 action, dear to the hearts 
of the existentialists. “To live comes first with me’’—that is the motto 
on his crest. It is this dynamic element in his poetry which impresses 
itself upon the reader and makes certain lines so memorable. The 
traditional forms become turgid once more, the music swells, the 
images vibrate with a new life. Not one of Mr. Campbell’s poems 
has the two-dimensional quality of most of his Georgian contem- 
poraries, from whom he has borrowed so much in matters of tech- 
nique. The poems live and the reason is that their author has so 
completely lived the poems. This quality of animation can be seen 
in his powerful use of verbs. It is rarely through the nouns, the ching 
that he gains his poetic effects: it is by means of vigorous verbs like 
wor volted, bugled, zithering, skewered, churning, corkscrewed. 
The subject-matter, too, is rarely static and often violent; he writes 
of war, bullfighting, hangings and, very often, of wild animals. 

It is a refreshing change to read modern poetry in which the animals 
prowl outside the poet’s mind. Mr. Campbell has an ark full of them 
and is at his best in describing them: cobras, baboons, scorpions, 
zebras, giraffes (the “dreaming spires” of one of the humorous poems), 
horses, bulls—they move pulsating across the pages. The same vigour 
and outspokenness distinguish his more ouniaal poems, where they 
are uae by a sense of justice and complete sincerity. He writes: 
“T too can hiss the hair of men erect Because my _ are venomous 
with truth,” and among the truths he exposes are the oppression of 
the weak and poor, the peasant’s patient heroism, and courage amongst 
unknown soldiers. In these poems, too, the quality of participation in 
what he describes gives new urgency to age-old themes. There is no 
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ideological lip-service to the masses here but an active sympathy for 
people whom Mr. Campbell has lived with and understands and loves. 
Of these collected but incomplete lyrics the best known are still 

the best—the short, descriptive poems: “Zebras,” “The Serf,” “The 
Zulu Girl.”” Over longer distances Mr. Campbell runs less well. The 
long sequence entitled “The Flaming Terrapin’’ contains such 
characteristically vivid lines as these: 

Skittles to Noah’s axe, the great trunks sprawled, 

And with the weight of their own bodies hauled 

Their screaming roots from earth: their tall green towers 

Tilted, and at a sudden crack came down 

With roaring cataracts of leaves and flowers 

To crush themselves upon the rocks, and drown 

The earth for acres in their leafy flood 


but the poem fails in the final analysis because it has not been con- 
ceived as a whole. It is one of the few whose subject is purely imagina- 
tive, and the central theme finally capsizes beneath the weight of its 
descriptive parts. This lack of self-sustaining imagination is one of 
Mr. ——— limitations which he himself recognizes, for it is only 
occasionally that he attempts to paint without a model. 

The second half of the book is given over to satire. Mr. Campbell 
uses this form with great humour and little spite. “Inspire me, Fun, 


and set my fancy gliding,” he writes, and it is true that his wit has 
more in common with Robin Goodfellow’s than with Juvenal’s. Mr. 
Campbell lampoons those artists whose art is a good deal shorter than 
their hair, the pam of his native country and the planners of 


other people’s happiness. Of a painter whose “sunsets sip the gory 
stain,” he jests: 
How aptly by some journalistic sage 
Was he misnamed the “Turner” of our age— 
Reversing Midas’ gift, who has been known 


To “Turn” the style of Turner to his own. 


He explodes the false and the pretentious as a schoolboy pops balloons, 
and obviously enjoys it as much. The weaknesses which limit his 
lyrical gift—restricted subject-matter, inability seldom to go beyond 
the merely descriptive, avoidance of all symbolism—are not defects in 
a satirist. Indeed, it may well be as the satirist of his age that Mr. 
Campbell will be chiefly remembered. 

This volume is one of the de-luxe editions in the Collector’s Book 
Club, which offers to members books in leather bindings simultaneously 
with the ordinary first editions. This presentation is especially welcome 
in a book which contains poems destined to endure. 

VINCENT CRONIN 
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EVELYN WAUGW’S 


new novel HELENA from which extracts are 
now appearing in The Month will be published in 
October 1950 at 9s. 6d. net. 


Meanwhile we suggest that readers of The Month 
should renew their acquaintance with Mr. Waugh’s 


earlier novels, listed below: 
DECLINE AND FALL 
VILE BODIES 
BLACK MISCHIEF 
A HANDFUL OF DUST 
SCOOP 
PUT OUT MORE FLAGS 


WORK SUSPENDED 


7s. 6d. net each 


BRIDESHEAD REVISITED 
8s. 6d. net 


SCOTT-KING’S MODERN EUROPE 


5s. net 


THE LOVED ONE 


7s, 6d. net 
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